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Sermons for the Month of August 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


Tue Heart or Jesus A WELL-SPRING OF GRACE 


“Sir, the well is deep; from whence then hast thou living water ?’— 
John, iv, 11. 


1. When Eliezer, the faithful servant of Abraham, was on the 
way to Mesopotamia, to seek there a bride for his master’s son 
Isaac, Eliezer, fatigued by the journey and parched by thirst, seated 
himself at a well and requested the woman who came to draw water 
to give him to drink. Rebecca, for this was the name of the woman, 
gave him to drink, and she also gave water to his camels. Favorably 
impressed by Rebecca’s kindly action, Eliezer made up his mind to 
choose her for Isaac’s bride (Gen., xxiv, 15-51). In Eliezer we 
behold a type of the divine Redeemer, sent upon earth by the Heav- 
enly Father to seek the divine Spouse, namely, the human soul. 
One day, fatigued from a tedious journey, Jesus sat down at a well, 
and a woman approached. She was from Samaria, and stopped at 
this well to draw a supply of water. Like Eliezer, so did the Lord 
ask the woman for a drink of water (John, iv, 6). ‘‘Woman,” said 
He, “give Me to drink.” What the divine Heart really thirsted for 
was the salvation of this woman and of mankind, and He desired 
to dispense the well-spring of everlasting life to those thirsting after 
God. 

2. When David exclaimed: “My heart is withered” (Ps., cv, 5), 
and uttered the desire to drink the water from the well of Bethlehem, 
some of his warriors entered the camp of the Philistines and secured 
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for their king the desired drink. But when David beheld the refresh- 
ing water he would not drink it but offered it up to God. It was not 
this water of Bethlehem he had meant, but the living well, Jesus 
Christ. He longed for the waters that satisfy the soul. 

The divine Heart of Jesus thirsted for the salvation of souls. Not 
without purpose was His strength exhausted. Tired from the 
journey, He sat down at the well, and it was the sixth hour of 
the day; all this has a deep significance. At this same hour, some 
time after, Jesus hung upon the Cross and invited us to the well of 
mercy. His loving Heart longed so for the salvation of souls that 
He cried out, “I thirst.” When, therefore, Jesus requested a drink 
of water from the Samaritan woman, He thirsted for something 
better than water; He thirsted for the conversion of this woman. 
He proceeded to put before her the perilous state of her soul in so 
impressive a manner that she sincerely believed in Him. Truly an 
example and invitation to poor sinners who thirst for the living 
well-spring of peace, to go likewise to the divine Heart, and Jesus 
will say to them as He did to the Samaritan woman: “The water 
that I shall give the thirsty is from the spring of everlasting life.” 

3. We read in the Old Testament how Mardochai saw in a dream 
a little fountain that grew into a great river, and how, finally, this 
river was turned into the blazing sun (Esther, x, 6). This dream 
is a symbol of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Blood of the divine 
Heart is the fountain, and when the side of Jesus Christ was pierced 
with a lance, the fountain of His Heart’s Blood started to flow and 
grew into a mighty stream. This Precious Blood has since then 
flowed at every Holy Mass celebrated since the institution of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Look at a clear spring upon which the rays of the sun are playing. 
The sun imprints its image upon the spring, so that there appears 
to be another bright sun in the depths of the water. Thus is the 
bright sun of divine Grace beheld in the waters that flow from the 
well-spring of salvation on the Cross. But, alas, the children of 
men often neglect the pure waters of divine Grace and seek the 
unclean spring of the evil spirit. Of them the Prophet Jeremiah 
laments (Jer., ii, 13): “For my people have done two evils: They 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and have digged to 
themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

4. We read in the Gospel of the man born blind, how the Saviour 
spread over his eyes clay and spittle, and bade him to go and wash 
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in the pool of Siloe, so that he might regain his sight (John, ix, 1-7). 
The blind man obeyed the command of Jesus and returned with 
sight restored. 

We may ask why the divine Saviour did not heal this blind man 
simply by His will and word, without such seemingly unnecessary 
ceremony. Each act of the Redeemer, however, is full of instruc- 
tion for us. The man born blind is the type of the human race, 
which, owing to original sin, was stricken with spiritual blindness. 
Jesus beheld this blindness and was seized with deepest sympathy. 
He delivered mankind from blindness and gave to it its sight again. 
And how does this cure take place? For us the pool of Siloe is the 
divine Heart; it is the spring which gives everlasting life. When 
Jesus, upon the Cross, allowed His Sacred Heart to be pierced, 
the source of all grace and blessings was opened to the human race, 
as foretold in the prophecy of Zacharias (Zach., xii, 6): “On that 
day there shall be a fountain open to the house of David and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem: for the washing of the sinner.” 

My dear brethren, are you like the blind of whom the Gospel 
speaks? If so, then hasten in joy to the source of grace, to the 
divine Heart of Jesus, there to have your eyes opened to the new 
light of faith, and to be penetrated with the new strength of grace. 
“Christ will enlighten thee,” says St. Paul (Eph., v, 14), “for with 
Him,” as the Psalmist says, “and in His light we shall see light, 
eternal light” (Ps., xxxv, 10). 

5. Oh, you, who drink from the stagnant waters of sinful pleas- 
ures, why do you forsake, in the words of Jeremiah, the fount of 
living waters? Oh, let us remember that the Heart of Jesus is 
truly present in the consecrated Host on the Altar, present as a 
miraculous fountain of blessings, from which all those who approach 
with reverence and devotion and desire, with hearts cleansed of 
sin, may draw the wonderful waters of salvation. And our dear 
Lord will work in you the transformation which He promised 
through the Prophet Ezechiel: “And I will pour upon you clean 
water, and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness, and I will 
give you a new heart and put a new spirit within you, and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will cause you to 
walk in my commandments, and to keep my judgments, and do 
them” (Ezech., xxxvi, 25-27). Amen. 











SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 
40. THE RESURRECTION 


Our Saviour, after dying for the salvation of the whole world, 
went to Limbo, where the souls were detained of those just men 
who had believed in the Messias. Jesus went to release them, and 
remained in Limbo whilst His body lay in the grave. This deliver- 
ance of the holy patriarchs and other faithful servants of God had 
been foretold by the prophets. Osee writes: “I am the Lord thy 
God . . . I will redeem them from death. O death, I will be thy 
death; O hell, I will be thy bite” (Osee, xiii, 14); and Zacharias 
says: “Thou also by the blood of Thy Testament has sent forth Thy 
prisoners out of the pit, wherein is no water” (ix, 11). St. Paul, 
too, alludes, to the release of the souls from Limbo in Col., ii, 15, 
where he writes: “Despoiling the principalities and powers, he hath 
exposed them confidently in open shew, triumphing over them in 
himself.” In order to understand this mystery we must remember 
that all the righteous, whether born before or after our Lord’s com- 
ing, are saved by the merits of His Passion. Until He died and 
rose again, the gates of Heaven were closed, and the souls of the 
just were carried after death either into Abraham’s bosom, or into 
Purgatory, as is now the case with those that still have to atone for 
their sins. Another reason why Christ went down to Limbo was 
that He might manifest His power there, as well as in Heaven and 
on earth, and St. Paul tells us that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in Heaven, on earth and under the 
earth. Therefore in His infinite mercy our Saviour not only died 
in agony for our sake, but He also penetrated into the depths of 
Limbo, to deliver thence the souls dear to Him, and take them with 
Him to Heaven. 

The plainest and most irrefutable proof of the actual occurrence 
of the Resurrection is afforded by the events that preceded it, that 
took place on the day itself, and that followed it. 
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(a) Long before His death, and consequently long before His 
Resurrection, Christ predicted it, and this fact was so well known 
that the chief priests were aware of it, and induced Pontius Pilate 
to have the Sepulchre sealed and a watch set, lest, as they said, our 
Lord’s Disciples should come secretly by night to remove the body, 
and then pretend that He had risen again. All their attempts to 
frustrate God’s design turned to His greater glory, for had the 
Holy Sepulchre been left unguarded, none but Christ’s own disciples 
would have been witnesses to His Resurrection, and His enemies 
might have had some apparent ground for their false assertions 
regarding the theft of His body. There might in fact have been 
some excuse for doubting the Resurrection had not the chief priests 
themselves remembered our Lord’s prophecy that He would rise 
again on the third day, and had they not remembered it just when 
His own Disciples forgot it. Thus it came to pass that the sentries 
stationed by the priests witnessed the Resurrection, and the evasive 
explanations suggested had no weight at all against their testimony. 
The explanations were indeed clumsy enough; if the sentries had 
been asleep, how could they know that the Disciples had removed 
the body? And if they had seen nothing, their testimony was 
worthless. 

(b) On the day of His Resurrection, our Lord was seen not 
once, but many times. He appeared to Mary Magdalene, to the 
other women, to St. Peter, to the two Disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, and to all the Apostles assembled in the Cenacle. Unbe- 
lievers tell us that all these people possessed such lively imaginations 
that the continual thought of Christ suggested to them that they 
really saw Him in bodily form. Was the imagination equally strong 
in every case? Did the two women, who came to embalm the body, 
expect Christ to rise or to have risen again? He spoke with the 
Disciples at Emmaus for a long time before they recognized Him, 
and the Apostles were certainly not overhasty in crediting the Resur- 
rection, for they refused to believe the testimony of the women 
and that of the two Disciples, and were not convinced until their 
Master came to them through closed doors, stood in their midst and 
showed them His hands and His side. Had Christ not risen, and 
had His appearance been altogether the result of imagination, how 
could Peter have found in the sepulchre only the linen cloths in 
which the body was wrapped and not the body itself? St. Peter’s 
Visit to the tomb supplies us with conclusive evidence that our 
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Lord’s body had not been hastily removed, but had risen again in 
power. 

(c) Equally conclusive evidence is furnished by His intercourse 
with His Disciples, with whom He associated for forty days, work- 
ing miracles, eating and drinking with them, and speaking to them 
about the Kingdom of God. Once He was seen by 500 people 
together. The Apostles were so firmly convinced of the reality of 
the Resurrection, that they went all over the world preaching Christ 
Crucified and Risen, and rather than deny what they knew to be the 
truth, they underwent hardships and most cruel persecutions, and 
died as martyrs. . 

Christ really rose again with the same body that had been 
scourged, and nailed to the Cross, and buried by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. It was this very body that came forth from the sepulchre 
at the Resurrection, but it had ceased to be earthly and capable of 
suffering, and was glorified and resplendent. It was not to a select 
few that our Lord appeared; He bade His Disciples meet Him in 
Galilee, and there was with them for several weeks. He did not 
die a second time after the Resurrection. “Christ dieth no more,” 
says the Apostle, “death hath no more dominion over him, for in 
that he died to sin, he dieth once, but in that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God.” How few Christians resemble Him in this respect! They 
tear themselves away from their evil inclinations and besetting sins, 
but only for a time. As soon as temptation assails them and the 
occasion to sin is present, they are overcome and fall back into evil, 
and into the grave whence they had risen. To them life is a con- 
tinual alternation of life and death, and their conversion is no real 
Resurrection. Yet how easily might they make their conversion 
permanent and their Resurrection a reality, if they would but con- 
sider the advantages of life and grace and the disadvantages of death 
and sin! They would then find courage and strength to resist the 
frailty of nature and the force of temptation, for they would see 
that grace is the way of everlasting life, and sin is that of death. 
Therefore, if we Christians desire to arise from our sins, even as 
Jesus Christ arose from the grave, our conversion must be real, 
unmistakable and permanent. Amen. 
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41. THE ASCENSION 


After His Resurrection our Lord spent forty days on earth, and 
was often with His Disciples, instructing them on the chief means 
of promoting the salvation of all who believed in Him. He spoke 
much about the Kingdom of God, to found which He had come 
into the world. Finally the day arrived for His return to His 
Father in Heaven, and He led his Disciples out “as far as Bethania, 
and lifting up his hands, he blessed them; and it came to pass, 
whilst he blessed them, he departed from them and was carried 
up to Heaven. And they adoring went back into Jerusalem with 
great joy” (Luke, xxiv, 50-52). 


Jesus ascended into Heaven as conqueror of death and hell, to 
enter into possession of the glory that is His due, to act as our 
mediator and advocate with the Father, to send the promised Holy 
Spirit to His Disciples, and to open Heaven to mankind. There 
is a dwelling prepared for us in our Heavenly home, because our 
Lord assumed our human nature. 


(a) He was truly man, with a really human body, soul and intel- 
lect. He possessed all the faculties of a man, and united this true, 
personal humanity with His true, personal divinity, in the same 
way as in man body and soul are united, but not intermingled or 
confused. Christ was as perfectly human as Adam was human. 


(b) It was as God and man that Jesus Christ ascended into 
Heaven, not only as God. He took flesh and blood from the Virgin 
Mary, and as man He was born, as man He lived on earth, eating 
and drinking, as man He suffered, died and rose again, and as man, 
too, He ascended into Heaven, where He sat down as man at the 
right hand of God. Thus the founder of the new race is now in 
Heaven. 

(c) In Christ all the redeemed are already united with God in 
Heaven, for He is the first of their line; Heaven stands open to 
us all, for the branches necessarily share the lot of the vine, and 
where the head is, there are the members. Just as the first Adam 
dragged us all down to share his fate, sorrows and death, so does 
the second Adam raise us to share His happiness, life and immor- 
tality. Paradise is given back to us, and our Lord Himself has told 
us that in His Father’s house are many mansions, and that He has 
gone to prepare a place for us. 
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But, though the gates of Heaven are open, we shall enter only if 
we put on Christ’s nature. 

(a) By means of Baptism, Faith and Holy Communion we are 
grafted into His nature both in body and soul, but we may be sickly 
members, having no permanent participation in His glory, for such 
will be cut off and thrown away as worthless. 

(b) We must put on the nature of Christ if we are to share His 
happiness, and we must become like Him humble and obedient, look- 
ing at things from His point of view, resembling Him in our thoughts 
and desires, and loving God and our neighbor as He loves them. 
Moreover, it behooves us to mortify our worldly passions and in- 
clinations, and to seek Heavenly things, since we have to live, as He 
lived, in chastity and purity. We ought to be charitable, gentle, just, 
peaceable and merciful, and, like Him, we must suffer, for it is 
only through many tribulations that we can enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and even Christ had to suffer before He entered into His 
glory. He wishes us to share both His sufferings and His glory, 
and to become iike Him. Man must put on Christ, just as Christ 
put on man; and it should be our aim to be transformed into His 
likeness. There must be some resemblance between things if they 
are ever to be united. 

My brethren, let us even now dwell with Christ in Heaven, turn- 
ing our thoughts and desires thither; let us make it our chief aim to 
reach our Heavenly home, and never sacrifice it in order to enjoy 
the riches, honors and pleasures of this world. Let us dread nothing 
so much as to forfeit our right to Heaven, and bear with patience 
all the trials of life, knowing that happiness is in store for us. In 
short, let us live, suffer and die with Jesus, that we may also dwell 
with Him in glory. 


42. THe Last JUDGMENT 


“And immediately after the tribulation of those days, the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from Heaven, and the powers of Heaven shall be 
moved ; and then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in Heaven, 
and then shall all tribes of the earth mourn; and they shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of Heaven with much power and 
majesty. And he shall send his angels with a trumpet and a great 
voice, and they shall gather together his elect” (Matt., xxiv, 29-31). 
“And all nations shall be gathered together before him, and he shall 
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separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on his left . . . and these shall go into everlasting 
punishment, but the just into life everlasting” (Matt., xxv, 32, 
33, 40). This description may well fill us with alarm! What terror 
there will be when the end of the world approaches ? 

1. It will be terrible on account of the circumstances preceding it ; 
the sun and moon will cease to shine, and the world will be shrouded 
in darkness ; trumpet-blasts will announce the appearance of the Son 
of Man. Nothing that ever has taken place on earth is comparable 
with this awful scene, and yet it is only the prelude to the last judg- 
ment! No wonder if all men faint away in fear and horror on 
that day. 

2. The end of the world will be terrible also on account of the 
Judge, who will then appear in power and glory, such power and 
glory as men have never beheld. He will no longer be the poor, 
simple Son of Man, full of love and compassion for all, but He 
who has sought us and borne so much for our sake, whom we have 
esteemed so lightly and trusted so little, in spite of His great mir- 
acles, and who has loved us to the end, though we preferred our 
fellow-creatures to Him—He will be our Judge, and we shall stand 
before Him, knowing that we have rejected His grace, despised His 
word, and been ashamed to confess Him and His Holy Church 
before other men. How will He look at us? His escort will consist 
of angels and saints, whom we have disregarded, and whose example 
we have failed to follow—what will they think of us? Shall we not 
be overwhelmed with shame? 

3. Finally the judgment will itself be terrible. All mankind, all 
who have ever lived, will be present, as well as all the angels and 
devils, and the Judge will proceed to examine every action that has 
ever been performed, every sin that has ever been committed. He 
will consider our indifference to our duties, our callousness towards 
our besetting sins and our presumption in time of peril. He will call 
us to account for the sins of others for which we are answerable, 
either through giving scandal, or by counselling others to do wrong, 
or by negligence in controlling those entrusted to our care. Parents 
will have to answer for their children’s sins, when such sins are due 
to their carelessness. The Judge will investigate sins committed 
through culpable ignorance, secret sins, long forgotten because we 
have never been willing to think of them; sins for which we have 
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discovered false and plausible excuses, and also sins of omission, 
where we have failed to do what was plainly required of us. 

Men will be filled with dread, and everything will be revealed; 
God’s decrees and dealings will be justified, and all our actions pun- 
ished or rewarded. Innocence will be brought to light, and sin and 
hypocrisy unmasked, unless we have previously done Penance. When 
judgment is given and the fate of every individual is irrevocably 
settled for all eternity, those who are saved will break out into songs 
of joy and exultation, whilst the lost will utter curses, blasphemies 
and shrieks of despair. Then will be formed the new Heaven and 
the new earth. It is good for us, my brethren, often to think of 
the judgment, when the world will be destroyed, and Jesus Christ, 
God incarnate, will appear to judge mankind. It rests with us to 
decide whether we shall look forward to that day with joy or fear. 
We can rejoice if we have never fallen into grievous sin, or if, hav- 
ing sinned, we have done penance; but we must dread the last judg- 
ment if we die with many grievous sins for which we have done no 
penance on our conscience. Let us beware of sin, that we may not 
have to fear our Judge. 


43. THe Hoty Guost 


Hitherto I have spoken only of the First and Second Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity; to-day I propose to consider what the creed 
tells us of the Third Person, i. e., the Holy Ghost, who, with the 
Father and the Son, is true God, as is proved by many passages in 
the Bible. David prayed: “Take not thy Holy Spirit from me” 
(Ps., 1, 13) ; in the Book of Wisdom (ix, 17) we read: “Who shall 
know thy thought, except thou give wisdom and send thy Holy 
Spirit from above?” and in Ecclesiasticus (i, 9): “He created her 
(i. e., wisdom) in the Holy Ghost.” Our Lord ordered His Apos- 
tles to baptize “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost” (Matt., xxviii, 19). Our Lady conceived “by the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt., i, 20), and St. John sent his Disciples to 
Jesus, who baptized them with the Holy Ghost. The Person of the 
Holy Ghost is distinct from those of the Father and of the Son, for 
Jesus said: “I will ask the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete” (John, xiv, 16). The formula used in Baptism shows 
plainly that the three divine Persons are distinct, and so do the fol- 
lowing words of St. Paul: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the charity of God, and the communication of the Holy Ghost 
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be with you all” (2 Cor., xiii, 13). The Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and Son, so that He is called sometimes the Spirit of the 
Father, sometimes the Spirit of Christ. Our Lord said to His 
Apostles: “It is not you that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in you” (Matt., x, 20). At the Last Supper He said: 
“When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, who poceedeth from the Father, he 
shall give testimony of me” (John, xv, 26). To the Romans St. 
Paul writes: “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his” (viii, 9); and to the Galatians: “God hath sent the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts” (iv, 6). It is clear, therefore, that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from both the Father and the Son, and like 
them is God, as His works testify. He participated in the creation 
of the universe; He spoke by the Prophets; He mysteriously over- 
shadowed the blessed Virgin; He impelled Simeon and Anna to 
visit the Temple, on the occasion of our Lord’s Baptism in the Jor- 
dan; He appeared in the form of a dove, and at the feast of Pente- 
cost as parted tongues of fire, after a violent wind had shaken the 
house in which the Disciples were gathered together. In this last 
appearance He manifested His divine power in a peculiar manner, 
which reminds us of David’s words: “Thou shalt renew the face of 
the earth” (Ps. ciii, 30), and of our Lord’s saying: “The Spirit 
breatheth where he will, and thou hearest his voice” (John, iii, 8). 
The violent wind suggested the power whereby the Holy Ghost 
would overthrow the idols of this world, remove vice and frustrate 
evil designs against God and His Kingdom. Just as on Sinai and 
from the burning bush God the Father spoke out of thie fire, so did 
the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, thus indicating that His nature resem- 
bled that of the Father; and by appearing in the form of tongues He 
testified to His essential likeness to the Son, for word and tongue 
are closely connected, and “the Word” in Holy Scripture always 
denotes Jesus Christ. 

The coming of the Holy Ghost effected a wonderful change in 
the Disciples, hitherto so cowardly and so limited in their under- 
standing, for 

(a) He enlightened their minds, so that they understood the 
Scripture and all that Jesus had taught them; 

(b) He purified their hearts from all mean jealousy and ambi- 
tion; 

(c) He inspired them with ardent love of God and man; 
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(d) He strengthened them, so that they fearlessly preached Christ 
crucified and risen again before the Council and all Jerusalem, 
rejoicing if they had to suffer shame for His sake; thenceforth 
nothing could alarm them. 

(e) He imparted to them miraculously power to speak in foreign 
tongues, to heal the sick, to cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. 

The Holy Ghost made and still makes His influence felt upon the 
Apostles and bishops, who are their successors, but He works in us 
also, making us holy by His grace, and helping us to be good and to 
please God, so that we may become the children of God and heirs of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Sanctifying grace is the most beautiful 
adornment that our souls can possess, it is their very life, and with- 
out it we can do nothing good or meritorious. Hence St. Paul says 
of the just, who are adorned with this grace, that they are temples 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in them (1 Cor., iii, 16). 
We all receive sanctifying grace at our Baptism, when, St. Paul 
tells us, we are washed, sanctified and justified in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit of God. As soon as we commit a 
mortal sin, we lose this divine grace, for we cease to be well-pleasing 
to God, and the Holy Ghost leaves us, so that we forfeit all claim to 
Heaven and eternal happiness. No greater misfortune than this 
could befall us, but God in His mercy has furnished us with means 
of recovering His grace, for when we truly repent, worthily receive 
the Sacraments, and love God with all our heart, we are justified and 
restored to His favor. 

Apart from the sanctifying grace that we receive in the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Penance, the Holy Ghost gives us actual 
grace to enlighten our understanding, so that we are able to recog- 
nize the truths of faith, and perceive the good that we should do, 
and the evil that we should avoid. Moreover, actual grace inclines 
our will to good, and strengthens it to overcome hindrances. We 
need God’s grace if we are to have faith, hope and charity, if we 
are to persevere to the end and accomplish any good works, for we 
are not “sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is from God” (2 Cor., iii, 5). Our inability to 
do right is a result of original sin that has been transmitted to us all 
from our first parents; but in His infinite goodness and for the sake 
of Christ’s merits, God bestows upon us actual grace, if we ask 
Him for it. It behooves us, however, to cooperate with it by watch- 
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fulness, by resisting temptations and avoiding dangers, and by doing 
our best to use and not to bury our talents. 

I have shown you who the Holy Ghost is, and how many benefits 
we owe to Him, the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, since He 
not only assisted at the creation of the world, but by sanctifying it 
completes its redemption. It was owing to the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost that the Apostles became wise and bold enough to pro- 
claim God’s word, to administer the Sacraments and to found a 
Church, which will maintain true faith, firm hope and ardent charity 
to the consummation of the world. Let us never cease thanking 
God the Holy Ghost for all these benefits. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PUBLICAN’S PRAYER 


“The publican standing afar off would not so much as lift up his eyes 
towards heaven, but struck his breast, saying: ‘O God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner.’ ””—Gospel. 

Our dear Saviour searcheth the hearts of men, and when He 
uttered this parable, condemning the Pharisee for his pride and 
commending the publican for his humble contrition, He intended to 
teach us how we must pray, if we wish to return home justified. 
Let us study the publican’s prayer, so that we may learn how to 
obtain God’s grace and mercy by our prayers. 

1. The publican stood afar off. The publicans or tax-collectors 
were generally regarded by the Jews as very wicked, and our Lord 
Himself classed them with pagans and unbelievers. “If a man will 
not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican” 
(Matt., xviii, 17). This poor publican stood in a remote corner of 
the Temple, where he was not likely to be disturbed whilst he prayed. 
He thought himself unworthy to approach the altar and to stand 
among the crowd of pious worshippers, and precisely because he 
humbled himself and stood afar off, God was induced to draw near 
and pardon him. When we go into the house of God, we, too, ought 
to realize our unworthiness to appear before His face, for the 
powers of Heaven tremble at His majesty, and the very angels are 
not pure in His sight. When you take holy water at the church- 
door, stir up in your hearts earnest contrition for your sins, and 
remember that God looks with pleasure at the prayer of the humble, 
who are full of genuine sorrow for their sins. If you are free to 
choose your own seats, do not go where every one will see you, for 
that is a sign of pride and vanity; but do not stand at the church- 
door, where it is impossible to pray well. Go to some seat where 
you can see the altar and hear the sermon easily. 

2. The publican would not so much as lift up his eyes towards 
Heaven, because he was thoroughly aware of his own sinfulness. 
He had sinned against the angels by not obeying their inspirations, 
against the saints by making their intercession vain, and against 
God by deliberately transgressing His Commandments. But because 
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he dared not raise his eyes to Heaven, by his humility he made God 
look down upon him with favor. Many complain of being distracted 
at prayer, but as a rule they are themselves to blame for their dis- 
tractions. They hurry to church at the last moment, without think- 
ing what they are doing, and turn around whenever the door opens 
or there is the slightest noise. They want to see all that is going on, 
who is coming in, and what clothes their friends are wearing. They 
ought rather to think of their own needs, and, when they are at 
church, to do their best to devote all their attention to God and to 
what is going on. 

3. The publican struck his breast, thus acknowledging that he 
deserved punishment, and ascribed his faults to himself, and not to 
others. Let us, too, strike our breasts at Holy Mass, in token of 
being miserable sinners, filled with true contrition. 

4. The publican said: “O God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” My 
brethren, notice well all that the publican did in order to obtain for- 
giveness. He recognized the enormity of his sins, and was really 
contrite, through love of God; in fact he actually made a sort of 
public confession by striking his breast and asking aloud for mercy. 
What a good example for every penitent to follow! Listen now 
to the sentence pronounced by their divine Judge upon the two men 
in the Temple: “I say to you, this man, being penitent, went down 
into his house justified rather than the other, because every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” Let us avoid all pride and love humility. Amen. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CURE OF A DEAF-MUTE 


“They bring to him one deaf and dumb.”—Gospel. 


How delighted the man must have been, when he was suddenly 
cured of his deafness and dumbness by our Lord’s mercy and power, 
and was able to hear and speak! Surely he was most careful never 
to make a bad use of the faculties thus acquired; no doubt he em- 
ployed them only for God’s glory and the salvation of his own soul. 

Many are deaf and dumb in spirit, and need to be brought to 
Jesus, that He may cure them. 
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1. Those are deaf who refuse to hear the Word of God and the 
summons to do penance. When our Lord said: “They have ears 
and hear not,” He was referring to this spiritual deafness. How 
many deaf people there are in the world! They either avoid hear- 
ing God’s Word or remain quite indifferent to it; they shun and 
detest all good advice and pay no attention to it. A sinner who has 
completely hardened his heart is absolutely deaf and insensible to 
all appeals and warnings, although his conscience may be burdened 
with guilt. At the same time he is quite able and willing to listen 
to flattery, abuse, slanders and foul language of every kind. 


2. Those are dumb who will not confess their sins, nor speak to 
God in prayer, or who perhaps pray with their lips whilst their 
hearts are far from Him, who are silent when it is their duty to 
speak in defence of religion, the Church, justice and right, or their 
neighbor’s good reputation, and who fail to give the necessary in- 
struction and advice to their children and subordinates. They are by 
no means the dumb, however, when Satan prompts them to utter 
boastful, slanderous and seductive words. 

My brethren, it is very difficult to gain access to sinners such 
as these, and to bring them back to the right path. It behooves 
us to act like the friends of the deaf-mute in the Gospel, and lead 
them to Jesus, who alone can help them. In their misery they do 
not realize their pitiable condition nor their need of divine assist- 
ance, for the devil makes them blind in addition to their other 
misfortunes. We must do our best to guide them aright, and if we 
do not succeed, we must again follow the example of the deaf- 
mute’s friends, who prayed for him, since he could not pray for 
himself. Let us pray often and earnestly for the conversion of all 
sinners, including ourselves. “Open thy mouth for the dumb .. . 
and do justice to the needy and poor” (Prov., xxxi, 8, 9). 


In conclusion the evangelist tells us that all the people, who 
witnessed this miracle, wondered, saying: “He hath done all things 
well; He hath made both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak.” 
My brethren, let us too praise God in all His works, for “we know 
that to them that love Him, all things work together unto good,” 
(Rom., viii, 28). Some day we shall have to account for the way 
in which we have spent our life; let us therefore be careful to do 
everything because God wills it and as He wills it. May God’s 
grace reign in our hearts, His will in our minds, and may we keep 
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the fear of God ever before our eyes, for He said: “Walk before me, 
and be perfect.” Amen. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VITAL QUESTION 


“Master, what must I do to possess eternal life ?”—Gospel. 





To us, no less than to His immediate followers, our Lord applies 
the epithet “blessed”—“Blessed are the eyes that see the things 
which you see”—and we ought continually to thank God that we 
are children of His Holy Catholic Church, and consequently par- 
ticipate in all the graces and Sacraments designed for our salvation. 
Yet we too must face the vital question asked by the lawyer in to- 
day’s Gospel: “What must I do to possess eternal life?”—The tide 
of life flows rapidly away, and soon we shall reach the border line 
between this life and the next. Unless we are to die unprepared 
for eternity, we must frequently consider what it behooves us 
to do, that we may be admitted to Heaven. Many people fail to do 
good and commit all sorts of sins, simply because they seldom 
or never think of death and eternity. Therefore ask yourself 
each morning: “What prospect should I have of everlasting hap- 
piness, if I were to die to-day? Should I deserve punishment 
or rewards?” And again, before going to rest, reflect what would 
be your fate, if on awakening you found yourself in the next world. 

Listen to the answer to this all-important question: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” Thou shalt love God, i. e., thou 
shalt find pleasure, delight and satisfaction in our most perfect, most 
glorious and most lovable God. He deserves our love most fully, 
for He is our almighty, omniscient, all-merciful and all-just Father, 
ever present with us. From Him proceeds all that is good, beauti- 
ful and worthy of our affections. To Him we owe our body, soul 
and all that we possess. “In Him we live and move and be” (Acts, 
xvii, 28). If we refuse our love to God, the Supreme Good, to 
whom shall we give it? 

1. Love God with thy whole heart, not with any divided affec- 
tion, nor in such a way as to delight in Him to-day, resolving to 
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avoid sin and to please Him, whilst to-morrow you forget your 
Creator, as soon as temptation or suffering overtakes you, and 
sin deliberately, prefering creatures to their Maker. 

2. With thy whole soul, employing all its faculties in God’s 
service and for His honor and glory. Use your intellect in His 
honor, when you strive to gain knowledge of God and of the 
truths that He has revealed; therefore you should miss no oppor- 
tunity of hearing His Word read and preached. You use your 
will in His honor, when you desire nothing so ardently as to serve 
Him, and dread nothing so much as to fall into sin. 

You use your memory in His honor, when you delight in thinking 
frequently of God and the things of God. 

3. With all thy strength. We ought not merely to make pro- 
testations of love and to say many beautiful prayers, but we ought 
to labor zealously in His service, and never deny Him by our actions. 
actions. 

4. With all thy mind—All our emotions, affection, joy, sorrow, 
contrition, ought to tend solely to God’s honor and glory. He 
alone ought to be the aim of all our desires and inclinations, the 
central point of our whole existence. 

Ask yourselves, my brethren, and remember your work for love 
of Him. Are you determined to suffer anything rather than 
offend God deliberately by a single sin? 

O most merciful God and Father, inflame our hearts with fervent 
love of Thee, that we may ever serve Thee faithfully, and be united 
with Thee in everlasting love. Amen. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


BEFORE AND AFTER CONFESSION 


“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.”—Gospel. 


The ten lepers of whom we read in to-day’s Gospel teach us that, 
in order to rid ourselves of the leprosy of sin, we ought to have 
recourse to the good Physician, who is able to cure all our maladies 
of soul and body, and cry, like the lepers: “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us.” Our Lord instituted the Sacrament of Penance that 
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we might find in it a remedy for sin; let us to-day consider what we 
ought to do before and after confession. 

1. Before Confession. The terrible disease called leprosy is a type 
of sin; sufferers from it were unclean, just as sinners are abomin- 
able in God’s sight. Leprosy spreads gradually until the whole body 
is affected, and in the same way impurity infects the whole soul, 
darkening the understanding so that it no longer cares for God’s 
presence or the exhortations of Holy Church. The unchaste will 
never enter Heaven, and even in this world they are often punished, 
since they are liable to disgusting diseases and frequently die young. 
If you wish to escape the leprosy of sin, shun dissolute and shame- 
less persons; otherwise you expose yourselves to the infection of 
their vices, and will not save your souls. If, however, any one has 
unhappily fallen into sin, what must he do? The ten lepers supply 
the answer ; they cried out: “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” and 
our Saviour says to sinners now, as He said to them: “Go, show 
yourselves to the priests.” All who are truly contrite receive for- 
giveness when a priest pronounces the words of Absolution, since 
he speaks as God’s representative, in virtue of the power conferred 
by Christ upon the Apostles and priests, when He said: “Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained” (John, xx, 23). My brethren, if you have 
sins upon your conscience, do not delay to confess them frankly and 
with deep contrition to a priest; you are free to choose whomsoever 
you wish, but beware of deferring your confession, since you are not 
sure that you will be alive to-morrow. The ten lepers lost no time 
in obeying our Saviour, but went at once to the priests and received 
their reward. Do not let there be any uncertainty about your salva- 
tion, until you can say with David: “I have acknowledged my sin, 
and my injustice I have not concealed” (Ps., xxxi, 5). 

2. After Confession. ‘Were not ten made clean, and where are 
the nine?” Our divine Saviour uttered this complaint when only 
one of the ten men turned back to give thanks. How touching was 
this Samaritan’s gratitude! and how abominably ungrateful were 
the nine others, who were Jews! It is a-sad experience that scarcely 
one person in ten is really grateful. Children are apt to forget all 
that their parents have done for them, and penitents care nothing 
for their priests—the world seems full of ingratitude. My brethren, 
beware of omitting to thank Jesus after confession. You have 
received a great favor, and all your sins, no matter how great or 
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how numerous, are forgiven, if you confessed them with genuine 
contrition. You have escaped hell, and perhaps purgatory also, 
provided that you are in earnest; you have regained the peace of 
mind that you had lost through sin, and from being children of wrath 
you have been readmitted to God’s friendship. You could not pos- 
sibly receive a greater benefit, and surely it behooves you to be 
grateful for it. Therefore do not leave the church immediately after 
your confession, but, having received Absolution, fall, like the Samar- 
itan, at our Lord’s feet, and thank Him for cleansing you from the 
leprosy of sin and for restoring you to His favor. Many souls are 
lost in spite of confession, because their ingratitude has plunged 
them back into their former sins. 

O most kind Jesus, grant us grace to be thankful when we receive 
forgiveness for our sins, and let us praise Thee without ceasing for 
Thy mercy. Amen. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SELF-COMPLACENCY: THE CANKER OF GOOD WORDS 


BY THE REV. SAVINIEN LOUISMET, O.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—I, The Pharisee’s prayer. How natural to us to trust in our- 
selves as just and to despise others. Proper attitude in prayer. True, 
there are many extortioners, unjust, adulterers. Rash judgment. Self- 
complacency, the canker of good works. 


11. The publican’s prayer. What a publican means in the Gospel. 
Ejaculatory prayer: how beautiful—efficactous—easy to practice, 


III. Conclusion drawn by our Lord. A great alternative law of the 
spiritual world proclaimed. 


Dear Brethren, this page of the Gospel is full of delicious divine 
teaching, even as a fresh egg is full of meat. Let us eat, taking care 
not to lose the tiniest fragment of the precious food. 

“To some who trusted in themselves as just, and despised others, 
(Jesus) spoke this parable.” Many persons do that: trust in them- 
selves as just, and despite others. It comes quite natural to every 
man to have a high conceit of himself, because one does not see one’s 
own defects. And as, on the other hand, we are keenly alive to the 
defects of others, so it comes also natural to us to set others far 
below ourselves in our own estimation and to look down upon them 
with what we deem a righteous contempt. Now let us hear what 
our Lord has to say about it. He puts it in the form of a parable, 
and yet it reads like an historical fact, from which He draws prac- 
tical conclusions for the direction of our own lives. He says: “Two 
men went up into the Temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, the other 
a publican.” We have the word of our Lord for it; they went up 
into the Temple, really to pray. It was not for the purpose of seeing 
who was in the Temple and who was not, or of showing themselves, 
or of learning the news of the day, or of looking at the clothes and 
countenances of other people, but to pray. So far, it is well, for 
can a man do better than pray? Can one do anything more to the 
purpose? To pray is to raise one’s mind and heart to God and have 
reverent and loving speech with His Divine Majesty, to give to the 
Creator the worship that is due him. But even such a good act as 
this may be rendered bad and worthless. Pride may creep in, and 
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as a canker at the core of a ripe fruit, spoil it all, as is shown in the 
case of the Pharisee. “The one a Pharisee.” This takes us back to 
the time of our Lord, when the people of God were divided into 
many sects: Pharisees, Herodians, Galileans, Caraites, Samaritans, 
Sadducees, etc., as in our midst. Protestants are divided into so 
many different denominations, all wrangling among themselves, al- 
though they are ready to unite their efforts whenever it is question 
of fighting the Catholic Church, even as those Jewish sects were all 
united to fight against our Lord. 

The Pharisees were great hypocrites. With long, drawn-out faces 
and solemn deportment and an ostentatious display of piety and 
alms-giving, they committed all sorts of crimes with which our Lord 
fearlessly charged them. Hence their hatred of Him which led them 
to encompass His death. 

“The Pharisee, standing, prayed thus with himself.” What is 
the proper attitude in prayer? Any attitude which betokens rever- 
ence; the more expressive of humility and modesty, the better, as, 
for example, standing, genuflecting, kneeling on the bare ground, 
or even prostrate as confessing one’s nothingness. “I will speak to 
my Lord, said Abraham, whereas I am dust and ashes” (Gen., xviii, 
27). The discomfort of kneeling adds to the prayer a touch of 
mortification. However, when tired or when listening to sermons, 
we are allowed to sit down; but, even then, our attitude ought to 
remain full of the deepest reverence, as that of Mary Magdalen 
when, sitting at the feet of our Lord, she listened to His discourses. 

The Pharisee, then, standing, prayed thus: “O God, I give thee 
thanks that I am not as the rest of men.” Look at the pride of the 
man. Hear the hateful boast: “I am not as the rest of men.” But, 
soft! my dear brethren, let us consider ourselves. Who is there 
among us that does not say in his heart of heart: “I am not as the 
rest of men”? The thought of our own excellency is so subtle, and 
it is so pleasing and soothing; and how naively it comes out at times. 

It may very well be that we have received favors and graces, 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, above the common measure of the 
rest of men; but it does not follow that we are better; it follows only 
that we shall have much more to answer for. We must return 
thanks, indeed, for all we have received, but it behooves us at the 
same time to humble ourselves and to fear lest we fail to come up to 
God’s expectation. 

“The rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers.” Here is a 
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wholesale denunciation of the rest of mankind. Sometimes we are 
prone to indulge in such sweeping condemnations, when the mood is 
upon us. Is it right to yield to it? No. We must admit that there 
are yet good men and good women, sincerely pious, who lead pure 
and charitable lives. Let us not be pessimists. There will always 
be saints upon earth. There are even now, few perhaps and un- 
known to the bulk of men, but known to God. 

This said, it remains true, alas! that there are in the world a great 
many men who are extortioners ; who live in plenty and luxury upon 
what they have squeezed from others by hook or crook, openly or 
slyly, in some direct or indirect way. In the world there are many 
who are unjust; who run up bills and never pay them, or who cheat 
in trade, who steal, who pilfer, who damage their neighbor’s prop- 
erty, or still worse, who damage their neighbor’s greatest treasure on 
earth—their good name. And, alas that it should be so! in Christian 
countries and among Christians, I say it with the deepest confusion 
and sorrow, there are a great many adulterers: men and women who 
trample under feet the sacred laws of marriage. And what other 
disorders and miseries does not this one crime of adultery bring in 
its wake: estrangement and hatred between husband and wife, the 
public scandal of divorce, the breaking up of homes, dereliction of 
innocent children, oftentimes even murder and self-destruction, and 
finally, of course, eternal reprobation. Oh! my brethren, let us not 
be of the number of those extortioners, unjust adulterers. 

It would not have been bad of the Pharisee to express his horror 
of those, wherever found, who commit the crimes he mentioned. 
The fault with him was his charging all the rest of men, himself 
excepted, with those awful transgressions. He accentuated this 
assumed sanctity of his by adding: “As also is this publican.” Now 
what did he know about it? Who told him that the man he had left 
behind him, at the threshold of the Temple, was guilty of these 
crimes? He simply supposed he was. He thought so. He judged 
him by his garb which proclaimed his profession of a publican. Was 
not this a rash judgment? 

Let us beware of rash judgment. Easily made, easily uttered, 
easily retailed, swiftly carried about, and widely spread, rash judg- 
ment and the injury it may cause to one’s neighbor is not so easily 
repaired. Try to take back a word that has escaped your lips. Can 
you manage to cause it not to have been spoken? Can you prevent 
its having been overheard, and repeated, and added to, and carried 
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about and spread to the four winds of heaven? But if we do not 
judge at all, we cut by the very roots all danger of such mischief. 


The Pharisee went on in his prayer, saying: “I fast twice a week ; 
I give tithes of all that I possess.” Good works, these, very good 
works indeed. Our Lord fasted, so had His precursor, John the 
Baptist, done; and He tells His Apostles how to hide it from the 
knowledge of men when they fast, so as not to lose their reward by 
vain glory. Giving tithes was commanded by the law of Moses. It 
was one of the means of providing for the up-keep of the Temple 
and the maintenance of its priests. Therefore very good works in 
themselves, only the Pharisee spoils them by his boasting and self- 
complacency. 


Brethren, how many of our good works are thus made useless for 
eternity? We take pride in them, we seek praise for them, and our 
Lord says that is all the return we shall ever get for them. “Amen, I 
say to you, they have received their reward”—a puff of smoke in- 
stead of an eternal jewel—oh, what a pitiful exchange! 


Now let us turn our attention to the publican. I must first of all, 
dear brethren, call upon those of you who are well read, to bear 
with me, if I detain for a little while your attention upon the name 
publican. Nowadays we call publicans, in this country, men who 
sell spirits, who keep a saloon, and these do not always enjoy the 
best of reputations, as they carry on a traffic which leads many into 
sin, and perhaps themselves along with the many. The publicans of 
the Gospel were not that kind of men. They were Jews who had 
consented to act as collectors of public revenue for the Roman con- 
querors. They were in consequence looked down upon by their 
coreligionists as a sort of renegades and traitors. And, besides un- 
pleasantly reminding the Jews that they were no longer a free people, 
the publicans were credited with exacting more money than was 
due to the Romans and keeping a good deal of it by themselves. In 
the eyes of the Jews, to be a publican and to be a public sinner was 
very much the same thing. It is just that kind of man whom our 
Lord introduces in His parable, and sets over against the sancti- 
monious, self-righteous and boastful Pharisee. It will be interesting 
to see him at his prayer and hear what he says to God. Our Lord 
will tell us. But how did our Lord happen to know? Because all 
this took place before His very eyes. He was there, the unfailing 
witness ; He saw it all, heard every word and kept the record. “Be- 
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fore Abraham was, | am.” He is the very God to whom both the 
Pharisee and the publican addressed themselves. 

Here then is the testimony of our Lord: “The publican standing 
afar off would not so much as lift up his eyes towards Heaven; but 
struck his breast saying : ‘O God, be merciful to me, a sinner.’ ” 

Ah! here is prayer; here is true worship of God in supplication 
and self-abasement. A simple prayer and a most beautiful one. Let 
us make it our own. Let us say: “O God, be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.” Let us go repeating: “O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
“A sinner?” Yes, indeed, each one of us may well describe himself 
that. It is our condition, our proper appellation, though, as a rule, 
we do not like to acknowledge it. We are sinners. But the great 
marvel is that no sooner does one recognize this fact and proclaim 
it that God inclines Himself to him mercifully and lovingly. See the 
publican ; hear our Lord’s testimony: “Amen I say to you, he went 
down into his house justified rather than the other.” 

I feel sure that even the blackest of sinners, if he would but 
force himself to repeat from his inmost heart, ‘““O God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” would obtain from God the grace of sincere re- 
pentance and of forgiveness of all his sins, and of final victory over 
all his evil inclinations. If Cain, even after the murder of his 
brother Abel, had said, “O God, be merciful to me, a sinner,” instead 
of: “My iniquity is greater than that I may obtain forgiveness,” he 
would have found mercy. If Judas, instead of abandoning himself 
to the counsels of despair, had turned to our Lord, and made an 
earnest appeal to his merciful heart, he would have been granted, 
even as St. Peter, in the same night, a fountain of tears and the 
assurance of His pardon. 

Such a short prayer as this: “O God, be merciful to me, a sinner,” 
belongs to the kind which is called ejaculatory prayer. Perhaps the 
very best kind of prayer, because it comes red-hot, so to say, and 
burning, from the heart; it has no time to cool down, being so short; 
and it goes straight as an arrow to the very heart of the loving God. 
Long prayers have more to do with the brains, require a sustained 
attention, even an effort of the mind. It is not every one who can 
make a long and learned discourse either to man or to God; but any 
man can press from his heart a short, burning expression of feeling. 
When we have been laying our heart open to the grace of God, also 
upon special occasions when we are deeply moved or in sore distress, 
then is the time to use ejaculatory prayers. The good thief on his 
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cross—a thief and a murderer and a blasphemer though he had 
been till then, touched at last by the sight of the innocent Lamb of 
God, enlightened suddenly in regard to His divine nature, cries out 
his faith and love and trust in this short prayer: “Lord, remember 
me in Thy Kingdom!” This swift arrow strikes at the loving heart 
of the Redeemer and opens out the floodgates of His mercy: “This 
very day thou wilt be with me in paradise.” Brethren, what say you 
to this? Is not it a magnificent example of the efficacy of ejacula- 
tory prayer? 

Such being the innate virtue of ejaculatory prayer, it is a wonder 
that most Christians do not make greater use of it. All through the 
day, from our first awakening, until we lay our head on the pillow, 
and even through the night if we lie awake, what is there to prevent 
us from uttering from time to time such short sighs of repentance, 
of faith, of love? This would keep us in touch with God and our 
Lord. It would make our lives better and purer, and brighter and 
happier. Our lives are sad enough, God knows; dark and sad, but 
it rests with us to sprinkle them over with a foretaste of Heaven, 
simply by means of ejaculatory prayer. 

Any one can do that: busy people, working people, the rich, the 
poor, the studious, even school children. You can do it at any time 
and anywhere, unbeknown to those around you, except perhaps in so 
far as the beautiful rhythm in your life and the heavenly joy beam- 
ing in your countenance may give you away. There is not an occu- 
pation, provided it be legitimate, nor any concourse of circumstances, 
that may prevent one from the practice of ejaculatory prayer. And 
this practice faithfully carried out cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
develop into the full spirit of mental prayer. 

Now for the great and moral conclusions which our Blessed Lord 
draws out of His parable or rather story of the Pharisee and the 
publican. “I say to you, this man (the publican) went down to his 
house justified, rather than the other.” 

The Pharisee had justified, nay glorified himself ; but God had not 
sanctioned the sentence thus confidently passed and proclaimed by 
the interested party ; and it is probable, that if in the end he did not 
repent of his pride, the pompous Pharisee went to his eternal per- 
dition. On the contrary, the poor publican, certainly a sinner, but 
acknowledging the fact, accused himself, humbled himself, struck 
his breast in shame and sorrow; turned to God and trusted to Him 
alone to help him out of his misery. His reward is sudden and 
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magnificent, simply magnificent: not only is he justified, but he is 
praised by the very lips of God, held up as an example to all gen- 
erations to come. The special personal glory of this man now in 
Heaven must be very great indeed, and will be still greater at the 
end of the world, when all the good that this page of the Gospel 
was destined to accomplish will have been worked out, and the 
aftermath of the good deed of the blessed will have been set down 
to the personal account of each one of them. 

“Because every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Here is a great law of 
the spiritual world, authoritatively proclaimed by the Master of 
Life; a double law, or shall we say an alternative law; either we 
shall, of our own accord, humble ourselves, and then the reward 
will be our exaltation in the eyes of God and His angels and saints ; 
or we shall vainly exalt ourselves and then the sanction and punish- 
ment will be our utter downfall and humiliation. Pride always goes 
before a fall. Even the wicked world wants at least the outward 
show, if not the reality of personal modesty in those who curry 
favor from it; and it takes pleasure in humbling those of its votaries 
who are too openly arrogant and puffed up with their own fancied 
excellence. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” it is very true that 
everybody, the bad as well as the good, like a sincerely and solidly 
humble man. And the more he seeks to hide himself, the more will 
people conspire to bring such a one into notice, and give him full 
credit for the virtues which shine in him. This, however, is not 
looked upon as a reward by the sincere follower of Christ, but 
rather, as a trial and as a dangerous temptation. The reward he 
looks forward to is the glory that God promises, not that which 
men give. The exaltation of which he is ambitious is that of the 
blessed in Heaven. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Our Lord having 
formulated this great law of the spiritual life, gave us a demon- 
stration of it in His own Divine Person. ‘“‘He humbled himself,” 
says St. Paul, “and became obedient unto death, even to the Death 
of the Cross.” And the Apostle subjoins immediately: “For which 
cause God also hath exalted him, and hath given him a Name 
which is above all names” (Philip, ii, 8). 

Now, Brethren, to conclude: Do you not think you have had 
indeed a full meal spread out before you in this Gospel of the 
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Pharisee and the Publican; a feast of the mind, a real banquet? 
Now you have eaten: return thanks to the loving kindness of our 
Lord who provided the feast; and henceforth show in your lives 
the good it has done you. 















ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE GRACE OF GOD 






BY THE REV, J. J. HURST 







“By the grace of God, | am what I am; and His grace in Me hath not 
been void.”—1 Cor., xv, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The generally crude and confused notions of Grace. The 
false notion which prevails outside the Catholic Church; the reason of 
this; its materialistic consequences. 

2. How the Church regards Grace. The purpose of Grace and the 
occasion on which it was first communicated. 
3. The state of original innocence; the fall and its consequences to 
soul and body. The necessity of Grace both to will and to accomplish. 
4. God desires the salvation of all—an article of faith. 
5. The sufficiency of Grace. 
6. The freedom of the will to accept or resist Grace. 
7. Cooperation and the efficacy of Grace. 

















There are few words in the Christian vocabulary so frequently 
employed as that of Grace, and there is not perhaps another word 
of religious import concerning which such crude and confused no- 
tions exist. The Catholic mind is impressed with its importance 
and necessity as the medium of salvation, yet few of the Catholic 
laity are conversant with many of its salient features, much less 
its manifold relations to the supernatural life. To the non-Catholic 
mind it is but a vague term denoting the paternal solicitude of God 
in regard to His creatures generally, or His benevolence and bounty 
to particular individuals. The false notion of Grace which pre- 
vails outside the pale of the Church is due to a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Protestant theology, which maintains that Faith alone is 
necessary for salvation. Hence Grace, the foster-parent of Faith 
and the mainspring of salvation, has lost its spiritual significance 
and has little or no concern for non-Catholics. In this pernicious 
principle lay the seeds of materialism, for if the shadowy faith 
manufactured by the heresiarch, Martin Luther, by the sum total 
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of religious yearning and the criterion of justification, it follows 
that any other means would be superfluous, and consequently that 
men may strive after earthly happiness, covet earthly honors and 
indulge every sensual desire, provided only they can persuade them- 
selves they are men of faith. 

The Church, on the contrary, while she in no way minimizes the 
value and necessity of faith, holds Grace to be the source and crown- 
ing glory of the supernatural life and consequently of all God’s 
gifts, the one of supreme importance—a truth we may deduce from 
the definition of Grace she gives us: a supernatural gift of God 
freely bestowed on us through the merits of Christ, for our sancti- 
fication and salvation. 

Although in the abstract Grace is strictly speaking one, yet in 
the concrete we speak of different kinds of Grace, according to the 
different effects it produces. In this discourse we shall touch upon 
a few of the principal points concerning the doctrine of Grace; 
and as a help to a better understanding and appreciation of them 
we shall previously consider the purpose for which, and the oc- 
casion on which, Grace was first communicated to man and the 
consequences its loss entailed on him and his posterity. 

God created man to know, love and serve Him in this life, that 
he might be happy with Him in the life to come. To this end He 
endowed man with certain gifts which enabled him to freely and 
infallibly accomplish the designs of the Creator in his regard. 
These gifts did not pertain to the essence of human nature; they 
were supernatural and remained to man only as long as he con- 
tinued in the state of original innocence. By that act of dis- 
obedience which brought sin into the world man was stripped of all 
his supernatural prerogatives and reduced to the level of a mere 
human creature, capable still of knowing natural right, of perform- 
ing acts of natural virtue and consequently of enjoying a purely 
natural reward, but not only incapable but positively undeserving 
to perform a single salutary act that could merit restoration or 
even move God to pity his forlorn condition. In this state of 
wretchedness to which sin had reduced him, he and his descend- 
ants would have remained forever had not the Almighty looked 
with pitying eye on the now degraded creature He had made to 
His own image and likeness, and by an act of the most merciful 
condescension interposed to rescue him from the everlasting conse- 
quences of his degradation. He gave a promise that enshrined hope 
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in the heart of His fallen creature and lighted up the path of human 
destiny to the dawn. This promise was fulfilled when the Second 
Divine Person became man, and by His sufferings and death satis- 
fied for our sins and purchased for us the means of becoming again 
holy and pleasing to God and of enjoying the rewards of eternal 
life. Thus was our restoration effected through the merits of Christ 
through whom “Grace reigns by justice unto life everlasting.” 

The deprivation of the gifts which our first parents possessed 
when they came from the hand of God affected body and soul, in- 
volving not only the loss of sanctifying grace, but also that of 
bodily perfection, so that the whole man was reduced to an inferior 
condition. “In consequence of his prevarication,” says the Council 
of Trent, “Adam in his entire nature underwent a change that 
caused him to deteriorate in body and soul.” Their bodies now 
became a prey to’ pain and sickness and subject to decay and death. 
The supremacy of reason which held the senses in control and en- 
abled them to recognize supernatural good and to exercise perfect 
submission to the will of God gave way, their intellects were dark- 
ened; their wills weakened; concupiscence prevailed and inclined 
them to evil and rebellion against God’s commands. To this corrupt 
nature, shorn of all its pristine grandeur, we are heirs, tainted by 
an inheritance of sin and born children of wrath. 

In consequence of this heritage we are not of ourselves able to 
recognize supernatural truths, much less to do anything that could 
earn for us a supernatural reward. “We are not able,” says St. Paul, 
“to think anything of ourselves; our sufficiency comes from God” 
(1 Cor., iii, 5). 

Even the performance of natural good works—toward which 
weak nature receives preternatural help —- would, without super- 
natural assistance, be irksome and difficult; while the observance of 
all the precepts of the natural law and the overcoming of strong 
temptations would be morally impossible, so that the generality of 
mankind, so far from attaining the rewards of naturally good and 
virtuous lives, should have to suffer the consequences of depraved 
and vicious ones. 

St. Thomas gives a vivid picture of the effects original sin has 
produced in us. He takes the case of a sick man, lying weak and 
prostrate in his bed and unable to rise. He can move his limbs, 
but his illness has deprived him of the power of using them, so that 
he cannot, without assistance, rise, stand or walk. In the same way 
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sin has not deprived man of his natural gifts and faculties; he can 
still fulfill some precepts of the natural law and overcome some 
slight temptations ; but he can do nothing meritorious in the eyes of 
God and conducive to salvation. To accomplish such is absolutely 
beyond the powers of man. In fact, nature, with its tendency to 
evil, is more apt to drive man in the opposite direction and to plunge 
him into idolatry, so that his works, so far from aiding him, are 
only hindrances in the way of salvation. 

We are not only unable of ourselves to do anything to merit 
eternal life, but we cannot even have the will to do it without the 
grace of God, for as St. Paul says: “It is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to accomplish” (Phil., ii, 13). This is forcibly ex- 
emplified by the dispositions required, in the case of an adult to 
obtain or recover the friendship of God, namely, the state of sancti- 
fying grace. The Council of Trent enumerates these dispositions: 
an act of faith or belief in revealed truths, an act of fear of God, an 
act of hope, an act of charity; an act of repentance for past sins 
with a purpose to avoid sin in the future and to keep the Com- 
mandments; a desire to receive Baptism for those who have not 
yet been baptized; and for those who have fallen into sin a resolu- 
tion to receive the Sacrament of Penance. But how can fallen man 
believe in, hope in, fear and love God, when his darkened inteilect 
cannot recognize God as his supernatural good? How can he repent 
of his sins and purpose to avoid them when his wil! inclines him 
to sin, and how can he resolve to keep the Commandments and to 
receive the Sacraments when by doing so he would be acting with- 
out a motive and contrary to his natural instincts? All these are 
supernatural acts that spring from and are supported by Grace and 
transcend man’s natural powers. As well might it be contended that 
the lifeless and decaying body of Lazarus ventured forth from the 
tomb unbidden, as that an heir to man’s corrupt nature could will 
and much less accomplish anything that could appeal to God for 
meritorious recognition. ‘Without me,” says Christ, “you can do 
nothing” (John, xv, 5). 

That God desires the sanctification and salvation of all men is an 
article of faith. “This, says St. Paul, is the will of God—your 
sanctification” (1 Thess., iv, 3). “He so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him may not 
perish, but have life everlasting” (John, iii, 16). “As I live,” saith 
the Lord, “I desire not the death of the wicked, but that he turn 
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from his way and live” (Ezech., iii, 2). Now since the object of 
Grace is to enable man to acquire and maintain the proper relations 
with God here and to enjoy the promise of an eternal inheritance 
hereafter, it follows that God must afford man the means to this 
end. And this God does. He gives everyone sufficient Grace to 
come to the knowledge of the truth and to save his soul. “He will 
have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth” 
(St. Paul, 1 Tim., ii, 4). “He enlightens every man who cometh 
into the world,” so that if anyone lose his soul it is not from lack 
of Grace or desire on the part of God to save him. 

In the distribution of His Grace God does not dispense it equally 
to all, nor in the same equality at all times to the same individuals. 
To some He gives in a greater, to others in a lesser measure. Some- 
times He pours forth His Grace in profusion, at other times He 
doles it out sparsely, according to His will, His designs and man’s 
necessities. But to all, even the most hardened sinners, He gives 
Grace sufficient, especially the Grace of prayer, to repent. Of the 
unequality of Grace Christ Himself gives us instances when “He 
began to upbraid the cities, wherein were done the most of His 
miracles, for that they had not done penance.” Woe to thee, Coro- 
zain, woe to thee, Bethsaida, for if in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they had long 
ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes” ( Matt., xi, 20-21). This is 
not injustice on the part of God, nor is it for us to scan His motives 
or scrutinize His judgments, which are to us impenetrable mysteries. 
He alone is master of His own gifts, to which we have no right, 
and He distributes them when, where and how He pleases. “Hath 
not the potter power over the clay?” We know, and in the matter 
of Grace it suffices for us to know, that He is the God of justice 
and will be forever mindful of His covenants. 

In the dispensation of His Grace God does not interfere with the 
free will of anyone, but leaves everyone the alternative of accepting 
or rejecting the Grace He offers. True, He sometimes presents the 
good in so attractive a light that to embrace it the will may be said 
to force itself. Yet man is free at all times to resist the interior 
promptings of Grace. Without freedom there could be no merit 
and the will could not be reckoned free, if the acceptance of Grace 
were forced upon it. This is the teaching of the Church and is 
evidenced by many passages of Sacred Scripture. The woes pro- 
nounced against Corozain and Bethsaida were owing to the obduracy 
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of their inhabitants in resisting Grace which, if accepted, would have 
led them to do penance. For the same reason Christ foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem of which He complainingly said: “Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the Prophets and stonest them 
that are sent to thee; how often would I have gathered together 
thy children, as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, 
and thou wouldst not. Behold your house shall be left to you 
desolate” (Matt., xxiii, 37-38). Again, in the fifth chapter of the 
Book of Isaias, in which the reprobation of the Jewish people is fore- 
shadowed under the parable of the vineyard, God calls upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and the men of Juda to judge between 
Him and then: “O ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and ye men of 
Juda, judge between me and my vineyard. What is there more 
that I] ought to have done to my vineyard that I have not done to 
it? Was it that I looked that it should bring forth grapes?” If the 
Jews were not free to resist Grace they would not have deserved 
these reproaches ; but being free, they were to blame for not accept- 
ing the Grace God so freely proffered them. 

As a man can resist Grace and thus fail to profit by it, he can 
likewise use this liberty to cooperate faithfully with it and render 
it efficacious; so that in all that pertains to justification and salva- 
tion man is really the architect of his own fortunes. “With fear 
and trembling,” says St. Paul, “work out your salvation,” plainly 
indicating that salvation is within the reach of all who use the 
proper means to attain it. The power of bestowing belongs to God, 
the privilege of cooperation rests with man. God lights the path 
for man to follow. This light will never fail unless man himself 
shut his eyes to it. Every step in the spiritual life depends upon 
the use a man makes of the Grace God deigns to give him. Grace 
grows by exercise, and the greater the use one makes of Grace, the 
greater the Grace he will receive. By cooperating generously with 
the first Grace he will receive further Grace to will and to accom- 
plish till by “Grace for Grace” he is fitted to receive sanctifying 
Grace and the Grace of final perseverance. For having been faithful 
over few things, the Lord will place him over many. 

“By the Grace of God I am what I am, and His grace in me 
hath not been void.” Of the many wonderful conversions effected 
by perfect cooperation with Grace, there is no other that illustrates 
more realistically how the justice of God is revealed from faith to 
faith as that of St. Paul. From being a reviler and scourge of the 
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infant Church, “breathing threatenings and slaughters against the 
Disciples of Christ,” he became the most determined protagonist 
and zealous Apostle of the Faith. It was he who took charge of 
the clothes of the murderers of St. Stephen when they stoned that 
protomartyr to:'death. He was on his way'to Damascus to bring 
back in chains to Jerusalem as many Christians—men and women— 
as he could find. But on that very errand of malice he received the 
first Grace—an extraordinary one indeed—but one he turned to the 
best advantage. The Grace of God directed his course, and Saul 
pursued it so faithfully that he who had labored so strenuously to 
stamp out the teachings of Christ reached such a degree of sanctity 
that he could say in all sincerity: “I count all things to be but loss 
for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ, my Lord, for whom I 
have suffered the loss of all things, and count them but as dung, 
that I may gain Christ” (Phil., iii, 8). 

We may not hope to rival the zeal of St. Paul, but we can imitate 
his sincerity. May we then, by faithful cooperation with Grace, be 
able to say even to the end: “By the grace of God I am what I am; 
and His grace in me hath not been void.” 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“He that is mighty hath done great things to me.”—Luke, i, 49. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Assumption the crowning event in the life of the Blessed 
Virgin ; her career as the path of the sun, which increases in splendor 
and brightness as it proceeds in its course. 


1. The meaning of the Assumption for the Blessed Virgin. (a) The 
crown of her privileges. It was the natural consequence of the other 
privileges which she had received, in particular of her immaculate con- 
ception and her virginal integrity. Harmony of God’s works. (b) The 
reward of her virtues. This enhances the worth of her distinction. It is 
the fruit of her merits. Glory in proportion to humility. The humility of 
the Blessed Lady extraordinary. Her eB id God greater than that of 
the Seraphim. Grace and freedom blended in this glorious mystery. 

2. The meaning of this mystery for us. (a) It is a pledge of God's 
good will towards our race and an earnest of our future glory. Calcu- 
lated to strengthen our hope. (b) It is an incentive to cooperate fatth- 
fully with the grace of God; for no other path leads to eternal glory 
than the one our Blessed Mother has trodden. 

Prayer to our Blessed Lady, Queen of Heaven, to intercede for us as 
Esther pleaded for her people and to obtain for us the grace to choose 
the better part. 
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My Friends: The various feasts of the Blessed Virgin, scattered 
over the ecclesiastical year and giving to it an added charm like 
silver threads woven into a beautiful fabric of richest texture, allow 
us to follow her career from its earliest beginnings to its final and 
glorious consummation. We observe in her life a steady progress, 
a fuller and richer realization of early promises, an uninterrupted 
growth and a gradual blossoming forth into ripest and rarest beauty. 
“But the path of the just, as a shining light, goeth forwards and in- 
creaseth even to perfect day” (Prov., iv, 18). If this may be said 
of the life of the just man, it applies with greater force and more 
propriety to the life of the Blessed Virgin. The course of her life 
never suffers any decrease nor eclipse; as the orb of the day, it rises 
in brightness, advances in splendor and sets in glory. Truly, her 
life is as the path of the sun, a trail of undiminishing light. Her 
Immaculate Conception reaches the noonday splendor and the zenith 
of her glory; and the close of her life is like the setting of the sun 
which floods the heavens with liquid gold and royal purple. Thus 
she rises from glory to glory, every grace becoming a stepping-stone 
to a more exalted privilege and every privilege the source of a 
choicer grace, until she reaches that marvelous height upon which 
we see her to-day. Her earthly pilgrimage is terminated; her race 
is run; she had attained to the goal, where the crown and the palm 
await her. But her exit from this life is not as that of any other 
mortal, even as her entrance into this world was different from that 
of the other children of Adam; as her conception was without sin, 
so her death was not followed by the horrors of the grave. When 
her longing for heaven could no longer be suppressed, she yielded 
her soul in an ecstasy of love, and was transported to the abodes of 
the blessed. For it is the pious belief of the Church, derived from 
the purest sources, that not only the soul but likewise the body of 
the Blessed Virgin has been raised to share in the glory which Jesus 
Christ has prepared for his Holy Mother. It was a moment of 
awful solemnity and magnificent pomp. “Who is she that cometh 
forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 
terrible as an army set in array?” (Cant., vi, 9). The earth is loathe 
to lose her, and the heavens of heavens are anxious to possess her. 
Like a luminous cloud she ascends from the desert of the earth 
toward the mansions of eternity. The heavens bent low to receive 
her whose feet have never been soiled by the taint of the earth; the 
angelic choirs welcome her who was an angel in the flesh un- 
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tarnished by the contamination of sin; God snatches from corrup- 
tion and claims as His very own her who is bound to Him by the 
triple tie of daughter, bride and mother. Verily, the Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady is the crowning event of her life; for now the 
exile in this vale of tears has come to a happy conclusion; the one 
great desire of her heart to be with her Beloved is accomplished ; 
she occupies the throne which has been prepared for her next to 
that of her Divine Son. He that is mighty hath done great things 
to her; He has selected her from all the daughters of Eve and made 
her fair and pure beyond conception; He has made her the taber- 
nacle of His majesty and adorned her soul with a profusion of every 
grace; He has linked her life with His in the most intimate fashion; 
He has shared with her His trials and His triumphs. The last 
jewel which He has set in her crown is her bodily assumption into 
Heaven, a privilege which distinguishes her in a most singular man- 
ner from all the rest of mankind and enables her to behold with 
bodily eyes the gloriously transfigured Face of her Divine Son. 

We, the children of our Heavenly Mother, rejoice at the exalted 
position which she occupies; we thank the Omnipotent that He has 
conferred such extraordinary prerogatives on one of our own race, 
for we realize that all mankind has been honored in the elevation of 
this fairest blossom of humanity. We will try to understand the 
deeper meaning and import of this glorious mystery and draw from 
it profitable and inspiring lessons for our own lives. Two points 
will engage our attention and form the divisions of this discourse: 
What does the Assumption mean to the Blessed Virgin; what does 
it mean to us? 

1. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin may be considered in 
a twofold aspect: it is the crowning favor bestowed by the Almighty 
upon His most beloved creature, and it is the fitting reward for 
Mary’s exceptional virtues. It is something in which both God and 
Mary have a personal part. The honor involved in the Assumption 
would be in a measure diminished, its splendor somewhat dimmed 
if it were a mere gratuitous gift conferred without regard to per- 
sonal worth, and if it had not in a degree been merited by Mary’s 
free cooperation with God’s grace. But, as it is, both the liberality 
of God and the merits of the Blessed Virgin shine forth in this 
unique privilege, in which freedom and grace are admirably blended. 

The Feast of the Assumption appears very early in the festive 
cycle of the ecclesiastical year. St. Gregory of Tours bears testi- 
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mony to its existence when he says: “The Lord commanded the 
holy body of Mary after her death to be borne on a cloud to Para- 
dise, where reunited to its soul, and exulting with the elect, it en- 
joys the never-ending bliss of eternity.” This need not surprise us, 
for the conclusion that God would take the Blessed Virgin away 
from this earth and admit her to His immediate presence, readily 
suggests itself to the Christian mind. St. John Damascene calls it 
an ancient heirloom of Catholic Faith. And, truly, what could be 
more conformable to the general tenor of God’s dealings with re- 
gard to Mary than to have rescued her from corruption after He 
had preserved her from the taint of the original fault. 

There is design and admirable consistency in God’s actions; all 
His works are in beautiful harmony; as they begin so they end; 
part corresponds to part, and all the parts are in accordance with 
the whole. What He begins He finishes. He does not leave His 
works incomplete, as a bungling artisan who has overreached him- 
self or miscalculated his resources. When He starts the construc- 
tion of a magnificent tower He builds it to the soaring height which 
He had originally planned (Luke, xiv, 28). This holds good as 
well in the realm of nature as in that of grace. It is true also of 
God’s dealings with the Blessed Virgin. From the outset His pur- 
pose was to exalt her above every creature and to lavish in her all 
gifts in His power. This purpose He never abandoned, and His 
omnipotence carried out the plans which His love and wisdom had 
conceived. He never halted till His great work was completed, till 
He had lifted the humble Virgin to such sublimity higher than 
which a creature cannot compass. The Assumption was the pin- 
nacle on the tower of ivory which He had reared; the last link in 
the chain of favors with which He had decorated her; the last 
artistic touch that gave supreme beauty to the living masterpiece 
of His omnipotence. 

Had God permitted the body of the Blessed Virgin to molder in 
the grave and to become a prey to corruption, there would be a 
shrill discord in her history, a glaring contradiction between the 
beginning and the end. Her life would then resemble the short- 
lived beauty of the rose, that blooms to-day and gladdens the eye, 
but to-morrow is seen no more. But God does not suffer His mys- 
tical rose to fade, He transplants it to another clime where it may 
forever blossom in the sunshine of His grace. There is harmony in 
the life of the Blessed Virgin; the end is the echo of the beginning; 
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the Assumption corresponds to her Immaculate Conception and to 
her virginal motherhood. She was exempt from original sin, and, 
therefore, free also from its bitter and degrading consequences, the 
most humiliating and revolting of which is the decay and dissolution 
of the body. The Lord kept corruption from the body of His 
Mother, as He had kept sin from her soul. Gently the doors of 
eternity open to her; she passes through the gate of death, but the 
grave does not hold her. The poison of sin had not raged in her 
veins, and thus her body was endowed with incorruptibility. But 
for an incorruptible body there is no fit abode on earth; its proper 
place is in Heaven. So Mary’s incorruptible body was borne by 
angels to the Heavens where everything is incorruptible. Before 
her birth the Almighty has honored her by preserving her from the 
corruption of sin, and after her death, which, after all, is only an- 
other birth to a new life, He has honored her by anticipating the 
corruption of the grave. And the Word, when it took flesh from 
the Blessed Virgin, did not destroy the integrity of her virginity 
nor violate her body; and what He had thus respected He would 
not surrender to the ravages of decay. The Ark of the Covenant 
was made of incorruptible wood; the living Ark of the Covenant, 
infinitely superior to that other one, was destined in like manner 
to be incorruptible and not to be subject to the horrors of the tomb. 
Everything in the life of the Blessed Virgin points to her Assump- 
tion; both the honor of God and the honor of the Mother of God 
imperatively demand it. 

We have not grasped the full scope of the Assumption, if we 
view it only as a privilege which God’s bounty bestowed on one He 
wished to honor in a signal manner. It is that, of course; but it is 
more, it is a reward merited to an extent by the extraordinary holi- 
ness of the Blessed Virgin. It is the fruit of her virtues, that have 
never been equalled by any other saint. As her sanctity towers 
above that of all the elect, so must her glory surpass that of all 
others; for there is a proportion between the degree of heavenly 
elevation and the measure of perfection achieved on earth. Never 
has there been more perfect response to God’s inspirations and 
more harmonious cooperation with His grace than in Mary. She 
was a harp that yielded to every touch of the Divine Artist the 
richest and sweetest melody. In her God was never disappointed. 
Her faith never faltered; her love never languished; her loyalty 
never wavered; her obedience never hesitated; her humility never 
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failed. Our Lord Himself wishes us to keep in mind the merits of 
His Mother and not to forget her personal excellence over the 
dignity to which she has been raised. Hence, He corrects the 
woman in the Gospel who praises Mary on account of her maternity 
and insists on the fact that she deserves much greater praise by 
reason of her submission to God’s will: “Yea rather, blessed are 
they who hear the Word of God and keep it” (Luke, ii, 28). The 
Lord does not rebuke the rapturous outburst of congratulation that 
breaks from the lips of that enthusiastic woman; but He shifts the 
emphasis from that which is outward to that which is internal; He 
wants to see His Mother honored for the sake of her personal 
merits, not only on account of that what God has done for her. 
And the Gospel of the Feast lays stress on the same personal note; 
it accentuates Mary’s own part in the Assumption, for it applies to 
her these significant words: “Mary hath chosen the best part, which 
shall not be taken away from her” (Luke, x, 42). This implies that 
Mary’s elevation is due, in no slight manner, to her own merits. 
St. Augustine confirms this view when he exclaims: “God has ex- 
alted her, not because His Son was born of her womb, but because 
she accomplished His will.” 

It is a well-established rule in the economy of Divine Providence, 
that the greater the humility the greater will be the glory. But who 
has ever manifested, always barring the God-man, greater humility 
than Mary? When exalted to the dignity of Mother of God, she 
calls herself the handmaid of the Lord. She shares the obscurity of 
her Son; but she shrinks from fame. She follows Him on His 
last journey of ignominy; she stands under His Cross and drinks 
the cup of disgrace to the very dregs. It was becoming then that 
she, who descended with Christ to the very depths of ignominy, 
should also ascend with Him to the summit of glory. And what 
humiliation and mortification did she not undergo in order to be- 
come Mother of God? When she consented to bear the Son of 
God in her womb, she foresaw that she would have to pass through 
an ocean of humiliations. Let us recall the days of her miraculous 
pregnancy, when even St. Joseph suspected her and thought of 
putting her away from him. These were hours of darkness and 
days of cruel suspense. It was a severe trial for her sensitive soul. 
No woman has ever tasted bitterer agony. No human being has 
ever passed through a darker night. No one has ever experienced 
greater humiliations. God exalteth the humble. And because she 
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descended uncomplainingly into an abyss of humiliation, Mary was 
exalted above all mortals. 

And what shall we say of her love of God! Was it not purer, 
more intense, more tender than the love of any other human heart; 
nay, greater than the glowing love of Seraphim? The Virgin’s 
heart was never attached to terrestrial things. All its aspirations 
reached out towards Heaven. “Where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also” (Luke, xii, 34). But her treasure was in 
Heaven. And so it was but meet and proper that her heart should 
be in Heaven also. God has done great things to her; but none the 
less has she well merited her singular exaltation by her obedience, 
her faithfulness, her humility, her resignation, her meekness and 
her seraphic love. 

2. When we stand on the peak of a high mountain, wide per- 
spectives stretch out before our eyes in every direction; things 
otherwise beyond the range of our sight come within reach of our 
vision. Thus it is when we contemplate a great mystery; it opens 
up new vistas to our mental eye; it reveals its bearings upon many 
other problems upon which it casts a new light. Nor is the im- 
portance of the mystery of the Assumption of the Blessed Lady 
confined to her alone; it contains an important message for us: it is 
a pledge and an incentive. 

What God has done for the Blessed Virgin He will do for us, 
though under different circumstances and in a lesser degree. It is 
true, the Resurrection of Christ is the guarantee of our resurrection 
and the source of our hope. But the Assumption of our Lady re- 
inforces our hope and gives us a new pledge of our final resur- 
rection and Heavenly glory. However exalted the Blessed Virgin 
may be, yet she was human, one of our own race, a child of Adam 
and a daughter of Eve. She is much nearer to us than her Divine 
Son, who, though He had assumed our common humanity, was God 
and possessed life as an eternal birthright. Our hopes are much more 
bound up with the destinies of the Blessed Virgin. Her fate is a 
portent of what our lot will be. And when God is so generous, so 
merciful, so liberal towards one of the daughters of Eve, we may 
trust with good reason that He has rich gifts and great favors in 
store for all the children of Eve that cooperate with His grace. In 
the times of King Assuerus the fate of the children of Israel was 
linked with that of Queen Esther. If she found favor with the 
king, it meant salvation for Israel; but if he frowned on her, it 
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spelled the doom of her people. As she approached the royal throne 
the hopes of many hearts trembled in the balance. The king sat 
upon his throne. “And when he saw Esther the queen standing, 
she pleased his eyes, and he held out toward her the golden scepter 
which he held in his hand” (Esther, v, 2). When the people learned 
that the queen had been kindly admitted to the royal presence they 
knew that his benevolence would be extended to them and that their 
lives would be spared. This is the day on which the hopes of man- 
kind rise high. For the second Esther has been graciously admitted 
into the presence of the King of kings, and this is a token that He 
is well disposed to her people. Thus the riches of the Assumption 
flow over on all mankind. Our hopes of incorruptibility wax 
stronger and brighter as we behold the Blessed Virgin, one of our 
humble race, assumed into Heaven and seated near the throne of 
her Divine Son. 

No one is crowned except he strive lawfully (2 Tim., ii, 5). 
Only persevering efforts will secure heavenly glory. Mary has law- 
fully earned her exceedingly great reward. We must imitate her 
example. The same paths that led Mary to the lofty heights of her 
present position as Queen of Heaven will lead us to eternal glory. 
This is a thought full of inspiration; it will uphold us in moments 
when the road of virtue seems rugged and steep and when our feet 
grow sore and weary. It will cheer and brighten our souls when 
humiliations fall thick upon us. When God multiplies our humilia- 
tions, when He plunges us in disgrace, when He makes us drink 
the bitter chalice of ignominy, when He deprives us of earthly com- 
fort and consolation, when He allows our hearts to be wrung with 
agony; then let us remember that Providence is guiding our steps 
and that the same Hand is leading us onward which safely led Mary 
through a night of humiliation to a bright morn of glory. Let the 
memory of the Assumption linger in our minds and be always an 
incentive to greater endeavors and more heroic exertions and a 
source of patience and endurance in all the trials which it may 
please God to send us. 

And thou, O Blessed Mother, look down from ihy heavenly 
throne upon thy supplicant children. Plead for us with thy Divine 
Son, as Queen Esther interceded for her people. Imprint deeply 
on our hearts the salutary lessons thy wonderful Assumption should 
teach us and help us, like thyself, to choose the better part which 
shall not be taken from us. Amen. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart. .. . Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Luke, x, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—We have in us a God-given faculty—the faculty of love. The 
whole course of our life and its final outcome depend upon what we 
choose as the object of our love. 

Men and women fix their affections on various objects. Some seem 
to choose THINGS, not persons. The effect of this is utterly to dry up the 
fount of love. 

Some speak as if human love were necessarily wrong or imperfect. 
But God made human love! Take human love out of human life, and 
what have you left? Beneficial effects of love: The picture of David 
rs Jonathan, Solomon’s words on friendship: the Canticle of Can- 
licles. 

Yet human love alone fails to satisfy our God-given capacity for love. 

It is not wrong, but by itself it is not enough: it is good; but there is 
something better. But how can human nature rise to this? 

There is a Man whom to love is to love God. He has a human Heart, 
beating with HUMAN love, affections, and sympathy. “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday and to-day, and for ever.” 

Why do we not love Him more? Is there any friend so true, so 
powerful, of whom we can say with the Apostle that nothing, not even 
death, can separate us from His love? Is there any friend who can 
understand, make excuses, sympathize like Him? Why do we not throw 
ourselves upon Him? It is not He that is the obstacle: it is our mistrust 
and coldness. 

And our love for one another will not lose anything by the love of 
Jesus. We are not asked to crush out human love, but to throw it into 
the burning furnace of love that is in the Heart of Jesus. 





Brethren: We have within us a God-given faculty, a God-given 
yearning, a burning thirst that will not be gainsaid, a longing that 
will not be denied: it is the faculty, the capacity, the desire, the long- 
ing, the thirst that are all summed up in the one word, “Love.” We 
must have an object to love: we must fix our love on someone or 
something. 

And, my Brethren, the whole course of our life, our whole char- 
acter, our happiness or our unhappiness, yes, and the final outcome 
of our life depend upon what it is that we fix upon to be the object 
of our love, the object of that God-given power and capacity and 
thirst and longing which no one is without, which must be satisfied 
if life is to be worth anything to us all, or to end in anything but 
failure. Men and women fix their affections upon many objects. 
Some seem to be satisfied with the love of things: they have shut 
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up their hearts towards persons. We know the result. We know 
the hard, selfish, unfeeling nature of those people who have fixed 
their hearts upon wealth or ambition or mere pleasure. The char- 
acter of such people tells us unmistakably that in turn human nature 
has been warped and cramped and spoilt. The fountain of true 
love has been dried up in them; and they have but its image. We 
cannot love them because they themselves are empty of real love. 
The foundation in love that ought to have gone out upon others 
they have turned in upon themselves; it is a stream that has turned 
back upon its source and failed in its beginnings, whereas it should 
have gone on and grown and been a cause of refreshment and 
fertility all around them. Oh how miserable is the selfish, self- 
centred man or woman! The time comes when such a one is thor- 
oughly tired of self: has found self to be but a poor companion 
through life—nay, an intolerable companion, a heavy burden along 
the way; one from whom he would fein escape but cannot—for, 
dear Brethren, from self, from what he has made himself, the 
selfish, unloving man can never escape, neither in time nor in eter- 
nity: death itself will but bind him more closely to himself than he 
was bound even before. 

So, then, dear Brethren, it was not only a Divine Command that 
our Lord uttered when He said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy mind, with all thy soul and with 
all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thyself.” It was also a deep 
abiding truth about that human nature which He knew so well: that 
nature which He knows so well not only because He created it, but 
also because He shares it with us. He knows we cannot live our 
lives alone without becoming stunted, warped, spoiled. He knows 
the misery of the man who turns the glorious faculty of love upon 
self ; who tries the impossible feat of seeking happiness in self, and 
makes self and those miserable earthly things that minister to self 
the unworthy objects of the divine faculty of Love; and so He says: 
—‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God; thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Some speak as if all 
human love were necessarily wrong or imperfect ; they talk of Saints 
as if Saints were people who have stamped upon and crushed all 
those sweet human affections and sympathies that make life a beau- 
tiful thing in spite of all its miseries and troubles and failures. 
Brethren, that is a false view of life. Whence do those human 
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affections come? Who made them? God.made them, and God 
blesses them. They are his best and sweetest gift to men in the 
natural order of things. Take human affection and love out of the 
history of mankind, and what have you left that is worth anything? 
How much selfishness it has killed, how many sacrifices and noble 
deeds it has inspired ; even mere human love will soften hard hearts 
and warm cold ones into gratitude and a return of affection. The 
noblest and brightest deeds in the sad story of the world have 
sprung from love. 

What a beautiful picture is drawn in Holy Scripture of the mutual 
love of David and Jonathan—the type for all time of the love of 
true friendship. “The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul’ (1 Kings, xviii). 
And David and Jonathan made a covenant, for he loved him as his 
own soul. And over his dead friend David sang: “I grieve for 
thee, my Brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou been unto me; 
thy love to me was wonderful. As the mother loveth her only son, 
so did I love thee.” And King Solomon sings the beauty of friend- 
ship. “He that is a friend loveth at all times ; and a brother is proved 
in distress” (xvii, 17). Ointment and perfumes rejoice the heart, 
and the good counsels of a friend are sweet to the soul. And of 
human love as well as of divine love the spouse in the Canticle sings: 
“Love is as strong as death—many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it: if a man should give all the sub- 
stance of his house for love, he shall despise it as nothing.” 

But strong as it is; beautiful as it is; right as it is; and necessary 
as it is to human nature in order that it be not stunted and hard and 
utterly selfish, yet for all that, mere human love fails to satisfy that 
God-given capacity of love which our Maker has placed in every 
human heart. It is not in itself wrong, though it may be too easily 
abused ; but by itself it is not enough: it is good, but there is some- 
thing better; it may grow cold, and even though it last a life-time, 
yet death comes to cut the knot that binds heart to heart. And, as 
I said, deep and strong and lasting though a pure and good human 
love may be, yet it cannot completely satisfy the yearnings of the 
immortal soul of man with his infinite capacity of love. 

And this, dear Brethren, is because that soul was not made only 
for human love, however deep, however wonderful, however beau- 
tiful. The soul was made for something higher, deeper, still more 
wonderful, still more beautiful, for something of which all human 
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love and affection are but the faint outline and far-off image. And 
the soul was made not for the image, but for the reality; not for the 
copy, but for the original; not for the picture only, but for that 
which the picture represents ; not for the gift, but for the Giver. 


God, indeed, has made and has given to us those sweet human 
affections and sympathies that can brighten and beautify the lowliest 
life: but He does not mean the heart to be satisfied with them. He 
would teach us by them of that wondrous, mighty Love with which 
all His Creation is wrapped around—that Love which brought Crea- 
tion into Being; that Love which surrounds and follows us through 
life; that Love which is Himself, for whom we are one and all 
made; that Love which alone can satisfy, from which not even 
death can sever us. 


That is the love for which we are made, finding which we shall 
be forever blessed, losing which means eternal, everlasting loss. 


“Ah, my God,” said a Saint, “Thou hast made me for Thyself, 
and I must be ever restless till I find my rest in Thee.” But how 
can poor human nature rise to this? God is so great, so far above 
us, that love of God is so difficult, so spiritual, so far beyond my 
poor powers; and I am a sinner, and so unworthy; how can I love 
the great and mighty God of Heaven and Earth? 


Brethren there is a Man—our Brother—flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone, fairer than all the children of men, and to love 
Him is to love God; to love Him well is to be bathed in the love of 
God. He is a Man; He has a human heart, a heart that beats with 
all those sweet human emotions of love and sympathy which we 
feel for those dear to us. 

We know Him; we have heard His words. He is no stranger to 
us. He died for us, but He rose again—and every Easter and every 
Sunday, with their joy and triumph tell us that He is our living Lord 
and Saviour, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever.” 

He became man, and took a human heart that the love of God 
might not be too hard for us; that He, true God, might love us with 
a love that is human as well as divine: that we might be able to feel 
for Him, our God, those same affections and sympathies that 
sweeten this hard life of ours on earth. 

How wonderful, how sweet, is the Love of God who has done 
this for us. Oh, why do we not love our Divine Lord more? 
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Is there any friend so true, so faithful, who has proved his love 
so strongly? 

Is there any friend so powerful, so ready and so able to help us? 

Is there any other friend of whom we can say, as we can say of 
Him, with the Apostle: “I am sure that neither death nor life nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Is there any friend who, like Him, can so understand us—can 
make excuses for tus, can realize our difficulties, sympathize and 
effectually help? 

Why do we not go to Him, with all our hearts, and throw our- 
selves upon Him? It is not He that is wanting; it is our mistrust 
and coldness alone that keeps us from the full enjoyment of his love. 

And, dear Brethren, our love for one another, our human affec- 
tions will lose nothing by the love of Jesus. A Saint is not one who 
feels less and loves less than others, but more, because he is more 
like Jesus Christ—and who felt and loved like Jesus? No, it is a 
mistake to think that we must crush out all human love to love 
Christ. No, dear Brethren, not that. We must take our human love 
and throw it into the burning furnace of love that is in the Heart of 
Jesus, and there it will be made purer and tenderer, and freed from 
those earthly imperfections to which it is so liable. And, Brethren, 
it will be made eternal, for we with those we love on earth shall one 
day be united in the joy and love of God in Heaven. 


i 
i 
| 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE HELPS OF THE CHURCH AND OUR RESPONSE 


BY THE REV. ANSELM PARKER, 0.S.B., M.A. 


“They lifted up their voice, saying: Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 
Whom when He saw, He said: Go, show yourselves to the priests. And it 
came to pass that, as they went, they were made clean.”—Luke, xvii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—In the miracles of the lepers we see an earnest cry of distress; 
our Lord's power and goodwill; and also the conditions necessary for 
their cure—their faith and obedience. Application to ourseWes. 
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I. Realization of our needs. Effects of original sin—the mind darkened, 
the will weakened. Moral leprosy. 


II. The helps our Lord gives through the Church to each of us: (a) 
As rational, a definite system of truth provided by the Church, and faith 
within ourselves; (b) as free, supports against the forces of evil, espe- 
cially by the Mass, Real Presence, seven Sacraments; (c) as a human 
being, the citizenship of the Kingdom of God on earth. The result, 
religion is always real, living and personal. 


III. Our correspondence essential. Faith and obedience, appreciating 
and using God’s methods for helping us. The Sacramental character 
throughout the Church. Conclusion: The far greater graces, given to 
the tenth leper who returned, for those also who have the like disposi- 
tions. 

It is of the greatest importance to each of us to understand thor- 
oughly God’s ways of dealing with us. In this matter we are helped 
very considerably by the Gospel incidents. We see in them the 
power of our Lord, at once divine and human, on the minds and 
hearts of various real historical persons. To-day we are considering 
the miracle of the ten lepers. Form a picture for yourselves, first 
of all of these poor abject creatures, in suffering, in degradation, 
deprived of all the joys of life, outcasts from home and society. 
Enter into their sense of misery as they stand afar off crying, “un- 
clean, unclean”; and see at length the dawn of hope which causes 
them to lift up their voices in earnest entreaty as our Saviour passes 
by: “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” Enter into the emotions 
which stirred our Lord’s sacred breast and found their reflection in 
His countenance as He replies forthwith: “Go, show yourselves to 
the priests.” All-powerful and all-loving, He had but to will and 
nature itself would obey His command. ‘And it came to pass that, 
as they went, they were made clean.” Not immediately, but as they 
went. And this leads us to observe, most of all, that this striking 
miracle was dependent upon their cooperation. He required them to 
have certain dispositions, He required them to fulfil certain condi- 
tions, essential and necessary to gain relief from their misery. Great 
faith in Himself. Strict obedience to His particular bidding. It was 
an obedience that required a very real faith, for Jesus had not cured 
them. They went on their way to the priests when as yet they 
were conscious that they were still lepers, in order to present them- 
selves as already cured. 

Let us now strive to benefit by this example of our Lord’s dealing 
with us. We must be convinced that our needs are very great. 
Therefore we must examine them. Then, we must see what pre- 
cise ways He has chosen for relieving our needs. That way is 
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through the instrumentality of His Church. We must, most of all, 
realize that these benefits and blessings are given in vain unless we 
have suitable dispositions—faith in seeing what are in reality His 
chosen ways, and obedience in using them constantly according to 
His purpose. 

I. Humility of heart, making us conscious of our weakness, is 
essentially the Christian spirit. In fact our chief claim on God’s 
mercy consists precisely in the very needs of our fallen nature, and 
our chief power with Him lies in our acknowledging them and lay- 
ing them before Him. “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” Once we 
were, indeed, each and all, outcasts, miserable, hopeless, as these 
lepers. And it has left our nature very needy. Our minds are dark- 
ened and the truth obscured. What effort is necessary to acquire a 
little earthly knowledge! What diligence to gain a natural accom- 
plishment! How much more in the higher realms of the spiritual 
world. Natural mysteries on all sides baffle the cleverest. How 
much more supernatural truths! We know it in ourselves. We see 
it again conspicuously in others. Witness the contradictions and 
strifes abounding in religious matters among those who are with- 
out God’s revelation or have not the gift of faith. And this in cases 
of fundamental importance, for instance, the necessity of baptism, 
the sanctity of marriage, the right principles of action and the eternal 
sanctions for moral conduct, even the Divine Nature of Christ and 
the very existence of a personal God. And wherever there is igno- 
rance and vagueness about things divine, real religion is well-nigh 
impossible ; the soul is neglected and starved. How helpless is man 
without God’s special helps in all matters of truth! And, again, 
what of conduct and practice? Man is in the midst of the most 
powerful forces of evil. Within, there is the constant rebellion of 
our lower nature, such that even St. Paul had to confess, “The good 
which I will, I do not ; but the evil which I will not, that I do” 
(Rom., vii, 19). And without, the fury of the evil one, the attrac- 
tions of the world which engross us, its corruptions which draw us 
down. What a powerful alliance against us! Pride and sensuality 
and forgetfulness of God are natural to fallen man. A thousand 
evil tendencies constantly assert themselves, and must be as con- 
stantly checked. We know it in ourselves. We see it in the wide- 
spread moral failure around us. Physical leprosy, that of the body, 
is not common in this land. But leprosy in the Law of Moses was 
universally recognized as the outward symbol of sin in its most 
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malignant form. Some of us by our actual sins have been moral 
lepers. It is only our Saviour’s help that has cured us, and perhaps 
cured us again and again—God forbid that any of us should still 
remain uncured. Some of us have dallied with the leprosy of sin, 
unaware of its fearful character. It is only our Saviour’s help that 
has stayed us. Some of us—let us be ever grateful for it—have 
kept right away from its pernicious power. This is only because of 
His constant solicitude and His continuous preventing grace. Of 
ourselves we cannot avoid contagion; of ourselves we are needy 
and helpless. 

II. The more we understand our needs and realize the greatness 
of the issues at stake, the more we shall use those means of help 
which our Lord has provided. For those among whom He lived 
once in Palestine He was Himself the Truth, speaking with authority 
the sublimest truths. They listened to His human voice. He was 
Himself the Way and the Life, replacing their natural thoughts and 
natural desires, changing their earthly hearts. They knew Him and 
saw Him and lived with Him. He is Himself all this to us now. 
As He manifestly loved them, so He loves us who chance to live 
in this different age. As His power was then unlimited for those 
who recognized His claims and sought His help, so is it now. He 
provides all for us; but now in a different manner. He provides 
for us through His Chuurch. He works zealously in our midst, un- 
seen, unheard. Let us glance at His particular ways. 

(1) Man is a rational being; in all departments of life he needs 
the certainty of truth and true principles of conduct. In matters of 
health we must live according to the laws of our nature; in all work 
and professions truth is necessary for successful action. In moral 
conduct, in the growth of character, it is more necessary. In all that 
concerns our spiritual life it is most necessary. Now by His Church 
our Lord provides a perfect system of truth. He speaks clearly. 
The Church is infallible in matters of faith and morals and worthy 
of perfect confidence. And on our side we have, through His grace, 
faith, that attitude of mind which accepts all without question. Our 
minds are convinced that the Church is the living voice of Him who 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. The greatness of this help will 
be understood by contrast with those outside the Church. There we 
notice a general groping from opinion to opinion concerning indi- 
vidual doctrines of importance, with little definite knowledge, still 
less with certainty. And generally, what is not known is not loved 
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or even cared about. In the case of the children of the Church, not 
only the best scholars and the most devout, but the dull, the pre- 
occupied, even:the indifferent, are sure; and this not at the end of 
a laborious life-long search but throughout our lives. This help is 
very great and necessary. 

(2) Man is a being endowed with free-will. God does not force 
the human will; we must sanctify ourselves; we must win Heaven 
by our free co-operation with His graces. It is not sufficient to have 
faith. A man may have a perfect knowledge of all the wonders of 
the stars which bears no influence on his life. Our faith must be 
living, a loyal acceptance which implies the carrying out our duties. 
Yet with man so weak and fickle in his will and the forces of evil so 
great very many spiritual helps are necessary throughout the whole 
course of his life, in every phase, in every season. God has provided 
all these for us, abundantly. 

In the Mass—O wonderful privilege—He has given us the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary in our midst continually. And why? The Redemp- 
tion on Calvary was infinite; yet being such as we are, if we but look 
back the proverb is generally fulfilled: “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
The degree of help we receive depends on our cooperation with the 
merits of our Lord’s Sacrifice, just as food benefits us according as 
we ourselves trouble to take it and have power to assimilate it into 
our bodily system. By our being actually present at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and still more by our full participation in receiving Holy 
Communion we can unite our unworthy selves to His all-pleasing 
offering. We can there make to God a worthy adoration, thanks- 
giving, atonement, and petition for all our needs. 

Next, by the continued Real Presence of our Lord in our taber- 
nacles we are privileged to be near Him and with Him in a way 
that most powerfully wins the human heart. God is indeed every- 
where and is always accessible to prayer, yet as a matter of fact how 
many completely ignore Him in their lives. I ask you to consider 
what an incalculable benefit it has been to you, what an immense 
difference it has made to your lives, to have His sacramental Pres- 
ence, not a spiritual presence nor a mystic presence, but His real 
company as when once He lived in the midst of men in Palestine. 

Finally, endeavor to estimate the abundant helps coming to each 
of us through those seven great channels of grace, the Sacraments, 
designed with infinite wisdom and love to provide for all our needs. 
By them the Divine life of the Vine is communicated without ceas- 
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ing to all the branches that each may live a fulness of life and bring 
forth fruit. It is given in Baptism, it receives special increase by a 
new gift of the Holy Spirit for guidance and strength in Confirma- 
tion. It is restored or purified in the Sacrament of Penance. It 
receives continual nourishment in Holy Communion. It gains the 
right to particular graces in Matrimony and Holy Orders. It is 
assisted when most helpless in Extreme Unction. No period of life, 
no phase, no need is overlooked in His Divine dispensation of the 
Sacraments. Each reception is the touch of our Lord’s own invis- 
ible hand, marking a life-giving or health-giving miracle. 

(3) Beyond these great helps which we may look at individually, 
there is the general assistance we receive from being members of 
God’s Household, of His Kingdom on earth. This He has designed 
as most suitable to our nature as human beings. We are not pure 
spirits, as the angels. We are influenced and ruled by what is at 
once invisible and visible. Such was the character of Christ’s In- 
carnate life, such is the character of His Church. By our member- 
ship we are drawn upward and led onward. As the child of weak 
character is elevated and ennobled by belonging to a well-ordered 
household and family-circle where all, parents and fellow-children, 
are noble-minded and upright; or as a citizen of a great State or 
kingdom is provided with all those conditons which make for the 
fullest possible development of natural talents and personal charac- 
ter; thus does our Lord, by placing us within His Kingdom on 
earth, the Church, provide for the fullest expansion of all our spir- 
itual nature. 

In brief, by all these helps we have been considering our religion 
is both made and kept real, living and personal. We have all those 
advantages, and even more, that such men as these poor lepers en- 
joyed who lived with our Lord Himself in Palestine. 

III. Yet now we have to consider the most important truth of all. 
His presence then, His power, His mercy, His loving-kindness were 
of no avail to many. Their value depends on the attitude of each 
soul toward Him. Our Lord required certain dispositions, as we see 
illustrated in to-day’s gospel. He requires the same from us now. 
We must, as the lepers who stood afar off and cried aloud, acknowl- 
edge our unworthiness and need of help. We must have perfect con- 
fidence in His power to help and His longing desire to help. He 
requires something more; we must trust Him in His choice of the 
methods He uses. They are His and therefore the best and neces- 
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sary. These methods we have been considering. They are not such 
as to attract the world or please the proud of heart. They are lowly 
and humble. They are very slight as outward means when the effect 
they work is considered. The sacramental character is found 
throughout our Lord’s work in His Church. There are many out- 
ward signs of inward grace conferred upon the soul. You will 
receive great blessings provided that you take part in a simple service 
which at first is the offering of bread and wine and later, with ap- 
pearances unchanged, the mighty Oblation of Himself. Your chil- 
dren will be given supernatural life provided that you take them to 
the baptismal waters. You yourselves will regain it when lost pro- 
vided that you make a sincere accusation, despite natural dislike, 
before God’s minister in the sacred tribunal. It will be strengthened 
by the anointing with oil; it will be nourished by the eating of what 
in appearance is bread. You will learn the most sublime super- 
natural truths, and this with absolute certainty, provided you learn 
from the lips of men themselves unworthy, but God’s ministers. 
From them you will receive our Lord’s own guidance provided you 
attend only to the message they bring from Him. Your spiritual 
life will find its fullest power and development if you give your- 
selves up to entering into and promoting in every way the interests 
of the Church, of that society of which St. Paul once said: “There 
are not many among you wise according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble.” And if you can rejoice in it as Jesus did: 
“T confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hath 
revealed them to little ones. Yea, Father, for so it hath seemed good 
in Thy sight.” 

To learn the full lesson of the miracle recorded to-day we must 
observe, in conclusion, a further point of great significance. The 
ten all had faith in our Lord and in His particular command; and 
they were obedient. Accordingly our Divine Master cured them as 
they had asked. He cured their bodies of the leprosy. But what 
of the nine? They did not return. They remained full of selfish 
satisfaction, charmed with new-found health, flattered by the con- 
gratulations of friends, engrossed in the society from which they 
had been outcasts. How natural was all this! Yet, after all how 
grossly unnatural; they forgot their loving Physician! And the 
diseases of their souls remained uncured. But the tenth, the Samar- 
itan stranger? His bodily cure was the occasion of the cure of his 
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soul. He received far greater blessings. There is a depth of mean- 
ing in our Lord’s word to him on his return: “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” The same abundant blessings are for each one who 
has that inner spirit of gratitude and constant remembrance of our 
Saviour throughout all His hidden ways of helping us by His 
Church. 











RELIGION — FAITH— THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


X. CuHrist’s RESURRECTION THE Proor oF His Divine Mission 


We have seen how the credentials, given by God to His envoys, 
bear His divine seal and signature, consisting of miracles and proph- 
ecies. Let us return once more to the subject. Suppose that some 
one comes forward, professing to be divinely commissioned to teach. 
We ask for evidence in support of this statement, and in reply he 
says: “Thus saith the Lord,” and proceeds to foretell things that no 
human being can possibly know, and what he foretells, actually 
occurs. We cannot doubt that he is really sent by God. Another, in 
proof of his divine commission, works miracles and does what God 
alone can do; again, we cannot refuse to recognize his credentials. 
God has sent many teachers and prophets into the world, but one 
ranks far above the rest, and the genuineness of his mission is at- 
tested by wonderful miracles and prophecies. This is Jesus Christ, 
through whom, as the apostle says, God spoke to us last, and whom 
His Heavenly Father presented to the world as His beloved Son. 
We have already discussed several of our Lord’s marvellous works 
and the predictions that were fulfilled in Him, but one still remains 
for our consideration, and that one is the greatest of all miracles, 
the most glorious fulfillment of all prophecies, viz., the Resurrection. 
Strauss, an infidel, calls the Resurrection of Christ the heart of 
Christianity, and he is right. He is but reechoing St. Paul’s words: 
“If Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain” (1 Cor., xv, 14). Christ’s resurrection is the 
central doctrine of the Christian faith, the most conclusive proof of 
His divine mission, of His divinity and of the divine origin of 
Christianity. Let us take the Resurrection as our subject for con- 
sideration to-day. 

1. On more than one occasion our Lord foretold it. When He 
had driven the money changers and traders from the Temple, the 
Jews were indignant and asked: “What sign dost thou shew unto us, 
seeing thou dost these things?” Jesus answered: “Destroy this 
Temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” The Jews misunder- 
stood Him, but the evangelist adds: “He spoke of the temple of His 
body” (John ii, 19). Another time some of the scribes and Phari- 
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sees came to Him, saying: “Master, we would see a sign from Thee.” 
Jesus replied : “No sign shall be given to this generation but the sign 
of Jonas the Prophet. For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three 
days and three nights, so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the 
earth three days and three nights” (Matt., xii, 38-40). Again 
when our Saviour and His Disciples were on the way to Jerusalem, 
He foretold in the greatest detail all the suffering that awaited Him, 
and said that on the third day He would rise again (Matt., xx, 19). 
Yes, He was to die and to be buried, but on the third day He was 
to rise again. Even the Jews were well aware of this prediction, 
for no sooner was He dead, that the chief priests and Pharisees 
went to ask Pilate to set a guard round the Sepulchre, giving as their 
reason the fact that Christ had said, whilst He was yet alive: “After 
three days I will rise again” (Matt., xxvii, 63). 

Now let us consider what would be the case if Christ had not risen 
again. He would have deceived Himself, and have attempted to 
mislead both His friends and enemies. He would have been a 
seducer, as the Jews called Him, and St. Paul was perfectly right in 
saying that his own preaching and our faith would have been vain; 
in fact by this time Christianity would have disappeared. Christ’s 
followers were far too timid to come forward and preach His doc- 
trines, and no more would have been heard of His religion or of the 
Church that He promised to found. But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, after suffering all that He had foretold, risen on the third 
day, as He predicted. Therefore what He said was true, since it 
actually took place. It is quite clear that God alone can foretell the 
resurrection of one who is dead, since God alone can effect such a 
resurrection, and consequently Christ was really sent by God, and 
the religion, that He taught, is divine. God Himself bore testimony 
to Him by means of the glorious fulfilment of the prophecies regard- 
ing the resurrection. ‘He is risen, as He said,” were the words ad- 
dressed by the angel to the women at the Sepulchre; yes, He rose 
precisely as and when He had foretold. 

2. But did Christ really rise again? No reasonable person denies 
that He was really dead, when His body was laid in the sepulchre. 
Some foolish theory has indeed been put forward, according to which 
He was only unconscious, the lance thrust relieved the pressure 
on His heart, and in the coolness of the tomb He gradually recovered 
consciousness. We need not linger over such a supposition; the 
evangelists all agree in saying that life was extinct, and the flow of 
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blood and water following the withdrawal of the lance confirms their 
statement. Moreover the Roman soldiers were satisfied that death 
had taken place, and their centurion reported accordingly to Pilate. 
Yes, Christ had really died, but did He really rise again? The evi- 
dence in support of the resurrection is too strong to be overthrown. 
First we have the testimony of God’s angels, who had made known 
the mystery of our Saviour’s incarnation and birth, and who now 
were to testify to His resurrection. When the women came to the 
sepulchre, they stood amazed at finding it empty, and the angel said: 
“He is not here, for He is risen, as He said.” The women told 
the Disciples, and Mary Magdalene, who had seen her risen Lord, 
could tell more than the rest, but their report was not believed. On 
the way to Emmaus the two Disciples spoke almost contemptuously 
of the woman’s story, evidently thinking them victims of their own 
imagination. Yet not long after Christ revealed Himself to these 
two Disciples and supped with them. He had already shown Him- 
self to Peter and John, then to the other Apostles, and lastly to 
Thomas, who was still unwilling to believe. To him He showed the 
marks of the wounds in His hands and side, and forced him to fall 
down and exclaim: “My Lord and my God.” Afterwards He ap- 
peared to the Apostles at the Lake of Tiberias, and then to more 
than 500 Disciples at once. Our Saviour did not appear to one or 
two people, but to many; not only to women but to men, men, too, 
who doubted Him and were hard to convince. During forty days 
He appeared frequently, sometimes in one place, sometimes in an- 
other ; in the open air and also when the doors were closed; in broad 
daylight He ate and talked with His Disciples. Who can doubt that 
He really rose again? Yet, that we may be more perfectly convinced, 
God has given us the testimony of His enemies as well as of His 
friends, and evidence supplied by enemies always carries weight. 
What do we learn from them? They were much annoyed at the 
fact that the soldiers appointed to guard the sepulchre had, in their 
alarm, rushed into the city, telling everyone what they had seen. If 
Christ were indeed risen again, the Pharisees’ plan was completely 
frustrated, just at the moment when it seemed so successful. What 
were they to do? They would certainly have produced the dead 
body, had it been in their power to do so. At last the chief priests 
and ancients assembled to take counsel together, and decided to give 
a great sum of money to the soldiers, who were to say: “His Dis- 
ciples came by night and stole Him away when we were asleep” 
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(Matt., xxviii, 12, 13). St. Augustine remarks sarcastically : 
“What is the good of bringing forward witnesses who were asleep? 
You yourselves must have been asleep, when you devised such an 
excuse.” Such is the testimony furnished by our Lord’s enemies and 
some still persist in denying that He rose again, suggesting all sorts 
of arguments, none of which is worth discussion. We should in- 
deed refrain from arguing if a man were to come to us at noon, 
when the sun was high in the heavens, and were to tell us that it was 
not shining. We should shrug our shoulders and leave him alone, 
for it is quite useless to argue with such a person. I must, however, 
refer to one modern writer, who speaks of our Lord with affection 
and admiration, but is, nevertheless, His enemy, for he does not be- 
lieve in His divinity. Harnack distinguishes between the message 
and the faith of Easter. By the former he means the report of 
the empty sepulchre and of our Lord’s Resurrection and appear- 
ances to His Disciples. These Harnack would set aside as fictitious, 
but he wishes to retain the faith of Easter, i. e., our conviction of 
the spiritual victory won by Christ crucified. The German professor 
does not explain how we can keep one without the other, since there 
is abundant evidence in support of what he calls the Easter message, 
and it has always been believed by Christians, whose faith is based 
upon it. In the Apostles’ Creed stand the words: “He rose again 
from the dead”; without this foundation all our faith falls to the 
ground, and Harnack’s attempt to separate faith and facts is utterly 
futile. He may, like the chief priests of old, be accused of having 
put forward such a theory in his sleep. “If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” Away with all 
half-hearted acceptance of the great fact of the Resurrection! 
Thank God, Christ is risen, and friends and foes alike bear witness 
to His Resurrection. 

In his Faust, Goethe represents a man who has lost all faith and 
all hope of anything good and beautiful, and who, in his despair and 
weariness of life is on the point of putting an end to his existence. 
He is just raising the cup of poison to his lips when he hears the 
bells and the music in a neighboring church, for it is Easter Sunday. 
Faust listens, shakes his head and says: “I hear the message, but I 
have no faith.” Then he remembers the indescribable happiness that 
he used to feel at Easter when he was young, and he exclaims: “Re- 
sound, ye heavenly strains; my tears no longer refused to flow; I 
belong again to this world.” 
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My Brethren, as Christians we accept with unswerving faith the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, which we were taught in our childhood. 
Every Easter when the bells ring out, the words, “Alleluia, Christ is 
risen,” rise to our lips, and our hearts are filled with joy. Should 
not our faith inspire us with enthusiasm? Think how timid and 
cowardly the Apostles were before the Resurrection, but after Christ 
rose again they realized that He was indeed the Son of God, and 
that His teaching was divine. No longer did they hide behind closed 
doors, but went forth publicly, fearless of death and danger, preach- 
ing Christ crucified and, as they proudly added: “Christ risen again 
from the dead.” We, too, believe in the same Christ, who said of 
Himself: “I am the Resurrection and the life.” His Resurrection is 
to us a pledge that we shall rise again hereafter to life eternal ; but it 
should also stimulate us to rise again now from our sins. We have 
the faith, my brethren, let us rejoice and glory in it, and may it 
quicken our hearts to fresh life, and develop in them an increase of 
hope and charity. Amen. 


























COLLECTANEA 


CATHOLIC PATRIOTISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


SPEECH OF HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


(This is the text of a speech on “Catholic Patriotism,’ delivered at the 
Patriotic Catholic Demonstration at Washington, on Memorial Day. It also 
contains the substance of a speech delivered by Mr. Glynn at the Red Cross 
Demonstration of the Catholics of Albany.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Living examples are better than descriptive words, and, my 
friends, we have upon this platform to-day three great living exam- 
ples of Catholic patriotism in the United States. 

As a patriotic American type for men of every race and every 
creed, I point to Cardinal Gibbons and Chief Justice White and 
Justice McKenna of the United States Supreme Court. Their pres- 
ence here is a more eloquent delineation of Catholic patriotism than 
any poor words of mine can picture. 

This is a patriotic demonstration by the Catholics of these United 
States. But it is a demonstration of emphasis, of recollection, of 
prophesy ; not a demonstration of necessity. The patriotism of the 
Catholics of the United States is a self-evident proposition. It needs 
no demonstration, no substantiating evidence, no mathematical 
proof. It is written on every page of this country’s history and no 
man’s hand can take it out. 

Catholic patriotism ploughs the Atlantic with Columbus and with 
Balboa it looks upon the Pacific from the peak of Darien. With 
Leaf Ericson it skirts the shores of Vineland and with Sebastian 
Cabot sees the snows of Labrador. With De Soto and Marquette it 
discovers the Mississippi; with Champlain it finds the lake that bears 
his name; with Cartier it sails the picturesque St. Lawrence; and 
with Ponce De Leon it seeks the fountain of everlasting youth. 
With its early missionaries it blazes the trails of our primeval for- 
ests, the Cross of Christ in one hand and the banner of civilization in 
the other. With Verendye it first scales the Rocky Mountains, with 
Menendez it founds St. Augustine, and with Onate starts old Santa 
Fe upon its way. It draws the first map of the great lakes and 
writes the first description of Niagara Falls. With Father Mare it 
finds our mines of turquoise, and with Father Hennepin locates our 
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mines of coal; with a Franciscan it finds the salt springs of Onon- 
daga, and with the Jesuits discovers the oil wells of Lake Erie, the 
copper of Lake Superior, and the lead of Illinois. 

And as it was in the beginning, so it is now and ever will be. 

“God and Country” was the pillar of cloud by day, the pillar of fire 
by night of the early Catholics of this country ; and “God and Coun- 
try, Faith and Flag” is the precept and the law of the Catholics of 
to-day. 

The patriotism of the Catholics of this country began in 1492, and 
it will last 

“Whilst the earth bears a plant 
And the sea rolls a wave.” 


This, my friends, is a fitting place; this a fitting day for this cele- 
bration. Here before us stands the monument of the people of the 
nation to Christopher Columbus. Near here, just a few miles away in 
Maryland over yonder, stands the home of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton than whom no man risked more to make this country free. 
Just below here at Mount Vernon, where the Chesapeake bears the 
fragrance of the flowers around his grave out to the meeting of the 
seas, where the winds sing his requiem among the trees around his 
tomb, where the rain weeps tears of joy for his glory and his fame 
and the sun weaves a golden glory crown above his head sleeps 
George Washington, who, when the smoke and dust of battle had 
cleared away and the Revolutionary war was won, wrote a letter of 
thanks to the Catholics of the United States for the services they 
rendered in winning this country her place in the sisterhood of 
nations, for the sacrifices they made in giving this flag its red stripes 
and white bars and blue field of stars. 

And to this heritage of patriotism we Catholics are true. 

We believe that we can live for no better purpose, we can die for 
no better purpose “than the ashes of our fathers and the altars of 
our God.” We believe that if we sink to rest in the calm of peace 
or the hurricane of war with our country’s wishes, blest “by fairy 
hands our knell is wrung, by forms unseen our dirge is sung.” We 
believe that this country has been a haven of liberty, a bulwark of 
protection, a treasury of opportunity to our fathers and to us, and, 
believing that such it will continue to be to our children and our 
children’s children, we repeat as religiously as we repeat our prayers 
the patriotic sentiment of these poetic lines: 
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“Great God, we thank Thee for this home, 
This beauteous birthland of the free, 
Where strangers from afar may come 
And breathe the air of liberty. 


Long may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise, 

And yet till time shall fold her wing, 
Remain earth’s loveliest paradise.” 


And from these sentiments and these tenets we assert that we 
believe that the Declaration of Independence is the greatest political 
exposition of a freedman’s rights ever penned by the hand of man, 
that the Constitution of these United States is the most luminous 
chart by which a nation ever steered a ship of state, that the Star 
Spangled Banner, with all that it symbolizes and all that it actualizes, 
is the most glorious flag in the history of mankind. 

And, my friends, our patriotism is no mere lip service. It is prac- 
tical as well as ideal, industrial as well as militaristic, physical as 
well as vocal. It calls upon man, woman and child alike. It finds 
illustration in a boy digging potatoes in a New England garden in 
Civil War times. When asked by a stranger what his family was 
doing for the country’s cause the boy replied, “Well, father is fight- 
ing and I am digging and mother is praying.” 

“Fighting, digging and praying”—that is the stuff real patriotism 
is made of. 

Measured by this standard we have won our spurs on the field of 
battle and written our name large on the industries of peace. We 
have played the part of the soldier when the war drum throbbed 
throughout the land, and we have played the builder’s part when 
peace smiled upon the avocations of men. We have given our 
labor to make this country and our blood to save this country. We 
have cherished the Star Spangled Banner in our hearts and defended 
it with our hands. 

In the piping-times of peace we have toiled in the ditches, in the 
shops, in the marts and on the farm—wherever men and women 
labor that civilization may grow and happiness increase. 

In the woeful-day of war we have stood where shot and shell 
rained thickest and death stalked without a mask. 

In peace-time and in war-time we Catholics have furnished this 
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country our quota of the men and the women who stand out on the 
pages of the nation’s history like towering mountains on the plain. 
In peace-time and in war-time we Catholics have furnished our 
share of the men and the women who though they may set no rivers 
on fire still make the wheels of life go around ; we have furnished our 
share of the men and women who with reverence in their heart, iron 
in their blood, and inspiration in their brains, do their plain duty 
each day and for it claim no praise; our share of the toiling, strug- 
gling, law-abiding men and women who make up the stamina and 
strength, the backbone and the life-blood of a republic like this; 
we have furnished our share of the industrious men and the right- 
eous women who belong to the Grand Army of the Unknown, the 
Unhonored and the Unsung, but without whom there will be no song 
in life, no honor in the world. 

And to-day, on Memorial Day, Rosemary Day, we Catholics claim 
our share in the notable contributions to the democracy of the world. 

To-day, we stand within the shadow of the statue of Christopher 
Columbus, who four hundred and twenty-five years ago, with a 
mantle of Catholicity on his shoulders and the Cross of Catholicity in 
his hands, fell on his knees and chanted a Te Deum for the discov- 
ery of this land. 

That Te Deum of Christopher Columbus inaugurated a new 
chapter in the annals of mankind and foretold a form of government 
where the voice of the people is the voice of God. That Te Deum 
heralded a land where kings would pass away and manhood wear the 
crown; a land where the oppressed of the world would find liberty 
and peace and prosperity under the flag of opportunity and hope. 
That Te Deum foretold a land where the ballot is mightier than the 
bullet, where lips and hands are unfettered, where brains are the 
master of destiny, where labor wears a royal coat of arms, where 
men reap what they sow, where the weak find protection and the 
strong bow to a rule of law. That Te Deum gave an impetus to 
human liberty, religious freedom and individual rights which re- 
wrote the law books of the world, hurled autocracy in the abyss of 
decay and placed justice on the throne once occupied by kingly 
whims. 

The discovery of America, my friends, was the most momentous 
contribution to the cause of democracy since the advent of Christ. 
Christ preached the message of democracy on the Mount, and to it 
America gave political application. The Sermon on the Mount is 
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the inspiration of democracy; the epistles of St. Paul its proclama- 
tion. With its fetters of tradition, its love of caste, its repugnance 
to progress, the old world, however, stunted the growth of democ- 
racy. For its growth a new world was needed. And for the dis- 
covery of this new world, where democracy could grow and spread 
around the globe, a Catholic Monk gave his eloquence, a Catholic 
King gave his treasure, a Catholic Queen gave her jewels, and a 
Catholic Navigator gave himself, his energy and his brains. 

Yes, this is Memorial Day, Rosemary Day, a day of remembrance, 
when the nation makes a pilgrimage to the temple wherein are en- 
shrined the memories of the men who have served their country 
well and who deserve their country’s praise. This is the day when 
roses and lilies and violets—with their red, their white, and their 
blue—scattered over our heroes’ graves, speak more eloquently than 
the tongue of man can ever speak. This is the day when we gather 
“the ashes of our honored dead into the urn of immortality and write 
their names on the nation’s roll of honor.” 

And so to-day we Catholics love to tell the names of our own on 
the nation’s roll of honor as we lovingly tell the beads of our Rosary. 

We like to remember how the Magna Charta, the inspiration of 
our own Declaration of Independence, the foundation stone of the 
Constitution of these United States, was wrested from old King 
John by Cardinal Langton and the Catholic Barons of England. 

We like to remember how Antoine Cadillac founded Detroit and 
visualized the interlake canals. 

We like to remember how years and years before the Colonies 
began to fight for it in 1776, Lord Baltimore had written into the 
charter of Catholic Maryland the inspirational principle of ‘no taxa- 
tion without representation.” 

We like to remember how George Calvert of Maryland and Gov- 
ernor Dongan of New York gave this country its first examples of 
freedom in religious worship. 

We like to remember how Charles Carroll once said, “If there was 
a single Catholic traitor to the cause of the American Colonies in 
the Revolutionary war, the world never heard of him.” 

We like to remember that while Benedict Arnold was accepting 
traitorous gold from England’s king and giving as one of the excuses 
for his being a traitor his objection to associating with so many 
Catholics in the American army—there was a Catholic officer in the 
American Revolutionary navy who refused a bribe of a hundred 
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thousand dollars from Lord Howe to surrender the good ship Effing- 
ham. And as he refused the bribe this Catholic officer said: ‘Go tell 
Old King George he has not enough gold in all his realm to buy a 
single hair on the head of Saucy Jack Barry.” 


We like to remember how Catholic France loaned us sixty-six mil- 
lion francs to win the Revolutionary War; how the Catholic soldiers 
and sailors under Lafayette, Rochambeau and De Grasse comprised 
fifty per cent. and more of the American forces under Washington 
that smashed Cornwallis at Yorktown and forever banished foreign 
domination from this land. 

We like to remember how Father Peter Gibault helped give the 
Great Northwest to these United States—how he handed over every 
dollar he had in the world to aid Clark in that historic expedition and 
from this Government never received a single cent in return; how he 
won old Vincennes over to our cause without firing a gun, and how 
of his work Judge Law writes, “Next to Clark and Vigo the United 
States are more indebted to Father Gibault than to any other man 
for the accession of the states embraced in what was formerly the 
northwestern territory.” 


We like to remember how the only Catholic priest who ever held a 
seat in Congress was the pioneer of this country’s Good Road move- 
ment from which we enjoy untold blessings today. His name was 
Father Richards, Gabriel Richards. He was a Congressman from 
Michigan, the companion of Louis Cass and the friend of Henry 
Clay. To him belongs the honor of conducting the fight that first 
committed this Government to the policy of building roads and 
bridges within the confines of the States. Of Father Richards, 
though, we like especially to remember that he was such an uncom- 
promising, such an ardent, and such an eloquent patriot in 1812 that 
when he dared to cross the Detroit River into Canada he was taken 
a prisoner of war by the English military officials and held a prisoner 
until the Treaty of Ghent was signed. 

Oh, yes, this is Memorial Day, and we love to call the roll of 
honor of our own. 

Come forth, Stephen Moylan, and tell us how you led the drag- 
goons in every battle in which Washington participated. 


Come forth, Charles Carroll, and tell us how you signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence though a king’s hangman threatened you 
with his rope; come forth, Daniel Carroll and Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
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and tell us how you signed the Constitution of the United States 
though a king’s axeman threatened you with his axe. 

Come forth, John Carroll, first bishop of the United States, and 
tell how the Congress of this nation selected you to pronounce the 
panegyric over Washington, when time had sheathed his sword and 
enshrined him among the immortals of mankind. 

Come forth, Figsting Jack Barry, thou Father of the American 
Navy, come forth and tell us how your sallies on the sea brought 
$3.000,000 home to make this country free; come forth and tell us 
how, one hour after your ship was burned on the Delaware, you 
converted your sailors into soldiers and marched away to join Wash- 
ington at Trenton; tell us of thy battles on the land and sea which 
made the poet write 


“There are gallant hearts whose glory 

Columbia loves to name, 

Whose deeds shall live in glory 
And everlasting fame; 

But no man ever braver 
Our Starry Banner bore 

Than Saucy Old Jack Barry, 
The Irish Commodore.” 


And now, Great Makers, and Saviours of this glorious land, I 
summon you as everlasting witnesses of Catholic patriotism to these 
United States. George Washington, I summon thee from Shadow- 
land, to write anew your famous letter of recognition of Catholic 
service to the winning of our freedom and the founding of our 
nation—I summon thee, George Washington, to tell how Bishop 
John Carroll helped you maintain neutrality between England and 
France while ten thousand howling fanatics gathered about the 
White House and threatened to drag you from the Presidential chair. 

And Thomas Jefferson, I summon thee from Shadowland, to tell 
how while others attacked you, every Catholic pulpit in the country 
supported you, as you flung the Star Spangled Banner over the 
Louisiana Tract and sent it on its march to the Golden Gate of the 
Western sea. 

And James Madison, I summon thee, to tell how certain influences, 
especially in New England, almost universally opposed you in the 
war of 1812—while every Catholic in New England, and everywhere 
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else in the country, zealously supported you that our seamen might 
be freemen and our flag sail the seas in majesty and peace. 

And James K. Polk, from Shadowland I summon thee, to tell that 
while in the war with Mexico in 1846 opponents sang the siren song 
of bigotry, the vampire cry of hate—every Catholic influence in the 
land, in Congress and out of Congress, when country called, helped 
you plant our Star of Empire o’er the stretches of the Great South- 
west. 

And Abraham Lincoln—keeper of a nation’s heart and treasurer 
of a nation’s tears—I summon thee from thy celestial mansion to tell 
us how John Hughes, Archbishop of New York, crossed the seas and 
kept France from trying to wreck the Union; to tell how Bishop 
Dominic of Pittsburg crossed the seas and kept Spain from trying 
to make this a land of two flags and two nations. 

And Ulysses S. Grant, I summon thee from the eternal camping 
ground whereon you tent to-day, to tell us of the thousands of 
valorous Catholics who fought the Union’s cause from Bull Run 
all the way to Appomattox; of Francis Meagher and the valiant 
Irish heroes of the Fighting Sixty-ninth; to tell us how the spirit 
of Napoleon found reincarnation in that dashing, crashing, unbeaten 
and unbeatable Irish-Catholic soldier, Little Phil Sheridan, than 
whom you said, “No greater general ever lived”—of whom your sol- 
diers sang: 

“There is one we love to call our own, 
Renowned by sword and pen; 

His plume alone, where’er it shown 
Was worth ten thousand men. 

’Twas he snatched victory from defeat, 
Our heart’s commander still, 

Where’er we meet, his name we greet, 
Our matchless Little Phil.” 


And now to the Southland I turn and I summon Robert E. Lee 
and Jefferson Davis and the other leaders of the Confederacy to tell 
us of Father Ryan, who sang for a cause and fought for a cause, 
and when that cause was lost, like all brave sons of the South, re- 
turned to this nation with the Flag of the Lost Cause entwined in 
the folds, enwrapped in the sisterly embrace of the Old Stars and 
Stripes. 

And now to the Seats of the Mighty here at Washington I turn, 
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to the Capital of the Nation, and I summon the present President 
of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, the members of 
Congress, the Generals of our Army and the Admirals of our Navy, 
as witnesses to the living fact that as Catholics in past wars rallied to 
Washington and Jefferson and Madison and Polk and Lincoln, so in 
the present war the Catholics of to-day will rally to the support of 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 

And as they rallied to Washington to make this nation; as they 
rallied to Lincoln to save this nation; so they will rally to Woodrow 
Wilson to plant the flag of democracy so high on the citadel of time 
that no man’s hand can ever pull it down, so they will rally to Wood- 
row Wilson “to write our scroll of honor o’er the sea and make the 
broad Atlantic roll a ferry to the free.” 

And so to-day we Catholics of the nation place all that we have 
and all that we hope to have, all that we are and all that we hope 
to be upon the resplendent shrine of our nation and the majestic 
altar of our country. 

And when we sing “My Country ’Tis of Thee”—the greatness of 
America surges over our understanding, the splendid hope of 
America fills our hearts. And inspired by that hope, strengthened 
by that understanding, we Catholics of the United States to-day 
and every other day cry out so that all the world may hear: “My 
country ‘tis of thee, to thee we offer our hearts and hands, our 
strength and talents, our nights and days, that all thy children, 
now and forever, may reap the full fruition of happiness and 
freedom under the star gemmed banner of liberty and hope.” 

















CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXII. THe TEACHING OF VIRTUES 


A mother will soon discover that all her children are not equally 
bright. One or the other may even be dull and slow in learning. 
While you must give particular assistance to such a child, its short- 
coming in quickness of perception need not unduly worry you. God, 
who distributes His gifts does not make us all alike. God knows 
best what our needs are and He has need of all of us for the work 
He has mapped out for us, whether we are to work with our hands 
or with our heads. God has arranged the work of mankind into 
various grades and fitted men to these grades. 

This should explain to you why all your children cannot have 100 
per cent. in their studies in school. If some of them get as much 
as seventy they may be getting all they can acquire. In one matter, 
however, all children without exception should always receive 100 
per cent. or perfect, and that is conduct. Whether a child be bright 
or dull, he can and should conduct himself in such a way that he 
deserves a mark of 100 per cent.. The practice of virtues does not 
demand extraordinary brightness, for if it did those people or chil- 
dren who are slow to learn would naturally have to be wicked. As 
matters are, one finds even more wicked people among the really 
bright and highly cultured than among those who were less favored 
in the distribution of mental gifts. Hence, too, the mother does not 
have to be a high school or college graduate in order to be a good 
teacher of her children. If she is but virtuous, she will be able to 
teach her children the way to a virtuous life. 

In a preceding conference you were advised to teach your children 
their prayers, not when they are old enough to vote, but when they 
begin to talk. In this manner you teach your children from the very 
first the virtue of piety. As you well know, we are creatures of 
habit. Everything we do regularly forms a habit in us. Good habits 
become virtues, bad habits, vices. 

If you wish to instil into the hearts of your children the virtue of 
piety, make them pray often with you. That means that you your- 
self must have formed the habit of praying. Keep up this habit and 
gladly pray with your children, and gladly and frequently speak to 
them about the goodness of God, about His justice, His love, His 
power. There will be many opportunities to talk about these things. 
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There are other virtues, besides piety, the child must iearn from 
its mother. This means that the mother must practice all the vir- 
tues a good mother ought to have. There is, for one, the virtue of 
obedience. When the mother demands obedience of the child, she 
should explain that even she must be obedient in many matters. A 
child may imagine that obedience is a restraint imposed upon the 
child owing to its weakness. Let the child know that you obey, as 
well as the child, because God demands obedience from us all, and 
the child will then look upon this apparent restraint as a duty im- 
posed upon us by a loving God. Nor is this enough. As the child 
begins to use its reason, tell the child that obedience is all for the 
best. We profit by being obedient, and really hurt ourselves by 
being disobedient. This will make the child think still more of God. 
In awe and wonder it will begin to connect God with all it does, 
and says, and thinks. Tell the child how you obey its father, how you 
obey the Church, how you obey God. On Sundays you go to church, 
out of obedience to God. You abstain from meat on Fridays out of 
obedience to God. You keep the rules and regulations of the Altar 
Society because you wish to be obedient to the parish priest. Give 
the child to understand this, and it will not want to be excepted from 
the beneficial rule of obedience, to which all men without exception 
are bound. In the same manner teach your children the virtues of 
purity, of charity, of truthfulness, of zeal, of forgiveness, of gen- 
erosity, of diligence, of humility, and so on. In the case of each one 
of these virtues you must be able to show the child how you practice 
it. Unless your life is an example of all these virtues, it will be im- 
possible for you to teach them to your child. 

If you were asked to teach your children the Spanish or Greek 
language you might well object that you had never seen that lan- 
guage in print, never heard it spoken, and never practiced it. Cer- 
tainly you could not be expected to teach your children a language 
of which you know nothing. That excuse, however, will not be 
valid when you are asked to teach your children the first lessons of 
a virtuous life. When God appointed you for the married state He 
appointed you to be the teacher of your children. You are to teach 
them the virtues which God demands of both, you and your children. 
God does not ask you to teach your children Greek or Spanish, but 
virtues. Hence it follows that you, the mothers, must practice the 
virtues that you are required to teach to your children. 

The compelling force of the parents’ example and the unconscious 
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assimilation by the child of its parents’ disposition is easily observed 
in school. There is a little girl whose clothing and manners speak 
of pride just as plainly as though she had it printed all over her. 
You are proud; you think you are better than the rest and the child 
imbibes your spirit. The child looks down upon the rest of the 
children and is too haughty to obey even the school-sister. That 
child is a copy of yourself. You were expected to teach that child 
humility. But you taught her to be proud because you are proud. 

There is another child. She has not the least notion of order. 
She is never punctual in coming, and does not know where to find 
her books or lessons. That child reflects her mother’s lack of order. 
One cannot expect more of the child than of her mother. 

Another child is an expert liar. Another is positively filthy in 
appearance. One can easily form an opinion of what the mother is 
when one sees these children. 

Then there is the child that cannot get along with any one. Nevera 
day passes but it has quarrels and fights with other children. It is nat- 
ural to suspect that its father and mother are constantly quarreling. 

And so I might go on and quote many other instances from the 
school room to show how children reveal the disposition of their 
parents. 

You see, then, what example means in bringing up children. You 
are to train them in the practice of virtue. When they observe you 
telling lies, how can you expect them to be truthful? If you are not 
obedient in the fulfilment of your obligations, how can you expect 
the children to be obedient? If you are not diligent in your work, 
how can you expect your children to be industrious? If you never 
think of prayer never speak to them about God, how can you expect 
your children to grow up as little saints? You must be saints, you 
must let the virtues shine in your lives; then, and then only, will you 
be able to teach your children to be virtuous. 

Much indeed is expected of you. You cannot give what you fail 
to possess. To teach your children the various virtues it is your 
sacred duty to be a shining light to them, to let them see how you 
practice these same virtues. 

Here, then, you have the all-important reason why every mother 
should be a saintly mother. Many mothers fail utterly in training 
their children, because they are not saintly in their own lives. God’s 
grace is not sought by them for this important work, and their evil 
example opposes the working of God’s grace in their children. 




















CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVI. ORpDER 


No doubt you know of homes where you enjoy visiting, and you 
also know of homes where you dislike to go. Some homes you find 
a very Babel of confusion. The chairs are piled with hats, coats, 
dresses and other things. The cat occupies a warm corner on the 
lounge, the dog sleeps on the most comfortable chair. Wherever 
you go you step on some toy of the little children. One glance at 
the kitchen makes you resolve never to stop there for a meal. On 
the kitchen table, sink, and even on the floor are seen soiled pans and 
dishes, floors and windows are far from clean, and the table cloth on 
the dining-table is filthy. Better not look into the bed rooms. 

Seeing such a home you ask yourselves, how can people live like 
that. But they do. And the furniture in many such homes is by no 
means cheap, nor are the people poor, and yet their home has the 
appearance as though they actually enjoyed living in filth. At that, 
the mistress of such a home complains that she works hard but is 
unable to keep order. When she has to work at the sewing machine 
she takes the pile of goods stacked there to put it on the dining- 
table. And when it is time to set the table the pile is put back on the 
sewing machine. And the children; they are a constant care and 
worry. Of course they must play, and mother has so many other 
things to do that she cannot see to it that the little ones keep their 
things—or themselves—in order. The bigger children come from 
school. They throw their things off ; any convenient chair will be a 
good enough place. Is it to be wondered at that with such disorderly 
people there is a disorderly home? 

You may go to another home where the furniture is not half so 
expensive, and yet you would far rather eat a meal with those people 
because their house is clean and orderly. There may not be linoleum 
on the kitchen floor, but the floor is white and clean. The dining- 
table may be covered with a plain cloth, but it is clean. The tables 
and chairs are kept for the purpose for which they are intended and 
not as a receptacle for rubbish. Dog and cat do not occupy the best 
chairs in the house. There are children in that home, but they 
know where to find their playthings and where to put them when 
they get through playing; children come home from school and put 
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their things away orderly. They know where to put them and where 
to find them. There is a place for everything and everything is in its 
place. That is an attractive home, a homelike home, though it may 
be ever so humble. 

No doubt it is troublesome to make the children put things where 
they belong. But it certainly is worth the trouble because you will 
save time, temper, and even money, if you are orderly, and if you 
insist upon your children being orderly. You will, of course, pro- 
vide playthings for your children. Be sure and teach them to put 
them away when they are not used. It will be just as easy for your 
children to put their dolls and games in their proper place as to 
throw them all over the house. Not only will this teach the chil- 
dren to be orderly and methodical, but it will save their playthings. 
They will get more pleasure out of them, and you will not have to 
spend money for new toys to replace those that are lost or ruined. 

You are the chief teachers of your children. Teach them order and 
method. Assign to each of the children a certain place where they 
are to put school books and things. Set apart a certain place in the 
house where they are to have their toys and games, and a certain 
place for clothes, hats, and the like. From time to time go around 
and see whether the children keep things where they belong, whether 
clothing is hung up properly, whether toys are kept where they should 
be, whether school books, pens and pencils are properly taken care of. 
If you find that the children have put everything where it belongs, 
that their belongings are in good condition, a little praise will be 
good policy. If you find carelesness, do not pick things up for the 
children. Call the child that has been careless and make it put the 
things where they belong. If you begin acting the servant for your 
children they will be well pleased and will let you keep that position 
for life. 

Teach children to be lovers of order and method, and you will do 
them a favor, the benefit of which will last them as long as they live. 
They will become systematic in all they do and will thus make a suc- 
cess of their lives. 

Needless to say, if you wish to instil a love of order in others, par- 
ticularly in children, you will have to be orderly yourselves. You 
must give the example of order and method in your homes, because 
example, after all, is the best method of teaching. 
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From the Acts of Benedict XV: 


Ven. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo (1786-1842), Founder 
of the Little House of Divine Providence, Turin, beatified. 


(Apr. 8, 1917.) 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


Episcopal See transferred from Kearney, Neb., to Grand 
Island, Neb. (Apr. 11, 1917.) 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


RESTITUTION 


During twenty years of service in a very large firm, Brown appro- 
priated altogether about $10,000, taken at various times and in 
amounts varying from $1 to $100. Generally he was alone in his 
dishonesty, but sometimes, especially in the case of larger amounts, 
he had accomplices among his fellow workmen, with whom he 
shared the money stolen on the occasion. Moreover, during the 
past five years he had been a superintendent for the company at a 
good salary, and he had given employment in his department to a 
number of men on the express condition that they should pay him a 
percentage of their wages, foreseeing that most of them would get 
this money out of the company. And often, to increase his own as 
well as their earnings, he had instructed and encouraged them to re- 
port more time and labor than had actually been given to certain 
special work. All the money thus obtained by him from the men 
amounted to about $6,000. How much of this sum the men had 
unjustly taken from the company in order to pay him, and how much 
had come from false returns of work, he had no idea, having given 
no special thought to the matter. 

Fifteen years ago the company failed and dissolved, all its hold- 
ings being sold to pay its creditors. The assets were not sufficient to 
pay all the creditors in full. Brown went to a distant growing city 
and invested his savings in real estate. He was very successful, and 
is now worth over $100,000. During all these years he neglected the 
Sacraments. Recently he attended a mission and now desires to 
make all things right. 

Out of the many questions which this case suggests, let us con- 
sider the following, which will suffice for its ordinary solution. 

1. Were all Brown’s thefts sins? 

2. Is the above statement of the case sufficient for the integrity 
of the confessions? Or must Brown tell approximately the number 
of times he took an amount constitutive of mortal sin? 

3. Does it make any difference whether he was alone or had 
accomplices in his thefts? Is it necessary to mention this circum- 
stance in confession? 

4. As superintendent did he commit any special sin in instructing 
and influencing those under him to make exaggerated and unjust 
reports of work done? 
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5. What about the hiring of men upon the condition named? Be- 
cause graft is a common practice of industrial life, is it therefore 
justifiable in conscience? Is it allowable to increase charges for 
work in order to meet the demands for graft? 

6. Is the statement given for this feature sufficient for confes- 
sion? Or must Brown tell the number of men he led into these 
dishonest ways, the number of parties injured and the amount in 
each case? 

7. What restitution is he bound to make? Has he any obliga- 
tions of this kind on account of his accomplices or on account of 
those whom he wrongly advised and encouraged? 

8. Must he pay any interest? 

9g. To whom shall he make restitution? 


1. It would seem that in such a case as Brown’s, who steals when- 
ever the chance offers and whose only care is that he be not caught, 
each theft is to be considered as a distinct moral act. Therefore, his 
every theft of a separate sum deemed in this country materia abso- 
lute gravis certainly constitutes a distinct mortal sin, unless we sup- 
pose that he started out with the intention of stealing $10,000, or 
that seeing a chance to get away with a very large sum, say $1,000, 
he saw fit to take it in installments of from $50 to $100. His steal- 
ings of lesser amounts were only venial sins. If, however, in the 
course of any one week, or month, or perhaps two months, while 
appropriating these lesser amounts, he adverted to the fact that to- 
gether they amounted to a very considerable sum (a half larger 
than the materia gravis in a single theft), he was in this also guilty 
of mortal sin. (See Cath. Encyl. on theft; Tanquerey, 441, 444, 
edit. 1910.) 

2. In itself it is not sufficient. For just as a penitent who has been 
away from confession for years is obliged to tell the number of 
times he missed Mass or got drunk or sinned contra sextum, so 
must Brown tell the number of his mortal sins against justice, as 
nearly as he can. On those occasions when he took $100 at a seiz- 
ure, he committed only one mortal sin. At other times he no 
doubt committed several mortal sins, while getting a like sum. If, 
however, in the long interval of years, he has forgotten these details, 
the statement of his case as given would suffice in the confessional. 

3. Merely that there are accomplices does not change the nature 
of the sin of injustice and is not a circumstance which must be 
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mentioned in the confession of the sin, except where a number con- 
spire to steal an amount materialiter gravis, though the amount 
taken by each is only Jevis. Of course there is more or less scandal. 

4. But that Brown advised and encouraged men under him to be 
dishonest toward their common employer is a sin against charity 
as well as against justice. To lead men into the habit of theft, as 
Brown did, is a grave sin against charity, even though we might 
make the very unlikely supposition that none of these men while 
under him ever sinned gravely in the matter. He sinned against 
justice and indeed gravely many times by reason of the serious 
losses incurred by the firm and others through this multiplied dis- 
honesty and thievery. 

5. As to giving men employment on the condition that they give 
the superintendent or foreman hiring them a portion of their earn- 
ings, while there is no justification for such action, and no adequate 
title to such moneys, since he gets a salary for this very work, unless 
it could be supposed the firm knew and approved thereof, never- 
theless it is difficult to assert there is sin in it. But if such a con- 
dition and levy is a proximate cause of leading the men to defraud 
the firm, in order to make up the amount of levy, or if in hiring 
the men the superintendent or foreman looks rather to his own 
profits than to the efficiency of the workmen, and the welfare of 
the firm, then he is sinning against justice, and mortally if the in- 
jury is grave. The same principles can be applied to all forms of 
graft. Graft is unlawful as often and in so far as it causes injus- 
tice. It is not lawful to make anyone pay for work not done, or to 
add to bills or to falsify returns in order to meet the demands of 
graft, unless the willingness of the master or employer to meet these 
gratuitous charges can be most reasonably presumed (see Sabetti 
No. 544 and No. 535, (60); Tanquerey No. 768). As to Brown’s 
case, there can be no doubt that he committed grave sins in this 
respect, for he was knowingly and intentionally more or less the 
cause of direct injustice to his employers and to their patrons. 

6. Again we must say that in itself it is not sufficient for the in- 
tegrity of the confession. Brown was the cause of the sins of his 
men as mandans or at least consulens. Therefore he was the cause 
of grave scandal in the case of each man. Also he was the cause 
of grave sins against justice which each man committed. There- 
fore, in confession he is obliged to tell as nearly as he can the 
number of men so influenced, and the number of times they sinned. 
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His remembrance of the facts may be extremely vague, but he can 
certainly be more explicit than is the statement of the case in its 
exposition. As to telling the number of the parties robbed, valde 
controvertitur. 


7. Plainly restitution must be made of the $10,000. Also, since 
he is more or less certain that all of the $6,000 or most of it was 
stolen by the men that they might have wherewith to pay his graft, 
he is bound to make restitution of all or, according as a conscientious 
judgment will determine, of most of it. Moreover, since this sum 
represents only a portion of the damage he caused to be inflicted 
upon others by the workmen, as mandans or consulens or co-operator, 
he is obliged to do what he can to repair all the damage thus in- 
flicted; and if they have not made and will not make restitution of 
their share, he is bound to make good for them in so much and in 
so far as he was the efficient cause of all the thefts. It is stated 
he has no idea of the amount of certain losses for which he is 
responsible. There is, however, a minimum amount of which he 
can positively assert, “it is that much at least,” and to the full 
extent of this minimum he is certainly obliged to make restitution. 


8. As to interest: Although it is true that res fructificat domino 
still in the payment of restitution interest cannot be demanded 
unless it is certain that the injustice had unquestionably caused a 
loss of this kind. Of course, if there is no doubt at all of the 
lucrum cessans in a given case, interest must be paid to the full 
extent of the loss. (Tanquerey 508. “Si dominus, utpote maxima 
solertia praeditus, viginti centum ex negotiatione lucrari solet, et 
per furtum impeditus est quominus id lucraretur, fur tenetur id sol- 
vere; secus non compensat damna injuste illata.’) Ordinarily, 
however, such is not the case. For there is no telling what might 
have happened to the principal had it remained with its rightful 
owner. True, he might have invested it advantageously or put it 
in a savings bank. But this is not certain, and so in praxi interest 
cannot always be demanded in restitution. (Tanquerey 510: “Jn 
praxi, vero, saepe difficile est determinare utrum et quandonam con- 
ditiones supradictae verificentur; si res dubia maneat, urgenda est 
solummodo compensatio valoris quem tempore furti res habebat.”) 
As a matter of fact, the affairs of the firm from which Brown stole 
were so badly managed that the company failed utterly. Indeed, 
the $10,000 which he is now restoring might have been lost alto- 
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gether had he not taken it. Accordingly he is certainly not bound 
to pay interest on it. 

It would be different if Brown had stolen a horse and wagon 
from a poor expressman whose livelihood depended upon them, 
and who could not replace them, and upon whom as a result debts 
piled up as never before, and he and his family lived in hardship 
never experienced before. In such a case not only must restitution 
of horse and wagon be made, but also restitution on account of 
damnum emergens. 

g. As the firm from which Brown stole the $10,000 no longer 
exists in any way, and the administrator or receiver has no doubt 
long ago closed up its accounts, he must make some reasonable 
effort to find the heirs, creditors and stockholders, and according 
to his best judgment divide the money between them pro rata—in 
proportion to each one’s just title to it. If he cannot find all the 
heirs, creditors and stockholders, he must hand over the shares of 
the missing ones to charity. The same rule must guide him in 
making restitution for damage done by him as mandans, consulens 
or efficient co-operator. 













































BOOK REVIEWS 


The Friars Preacher; A Seventh Centenary Sketch. By V. F. O’Daniel, 
O.P., S.T.M. (Holy Name Bureau, New York.) 


One is surprised at the wealth of information condensed into the brief 
space of this little volume, as also at the wide range of activities undertaken 
by the sons of St. Dominic. Founded to preach and teach, they have never 
lost sight of that double purpose. Their roll of honor, comprising some of 
the world’s most renowned orators, scholars, missioners, and saints, bears 
witness to the conspicuous success of their efforts. This impression deepens 
with a knowledge of their geographical dispersion over the face of the earth. 
No corner of the Lord’s vineyard, no field of study, no province of priestly 
activity has been neglected by them. Whatever they touched, they embellished, 
wherever they labored, they brought forth fruit, whatever they initiated God 
has blessed. Not the least interesting chapter is that recounting the develop- 
ment of Dominican activities in the United States. They began in colonial 
days with apostolic missionary undertakings, and to-day can boast of seats 
of learning steadily growing in distinction and numbers. Their presence in 
our midst is a stimulus to our spirit of zeal, piety, and learning. 


Robert Burns, How to Know Him. By William Allen Neilson. (The 
Bobs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 


Professor Neilson, head of the department of English at Harvard Uni- ; 
versity, has written a simple yet comprehensive sketch of the life and achieve- j 
ments of the Scottish bard. His poverty, his dissipation, his amours, are 
related in sympathetic fashion. The sources of his inspiration, his methods 
of versification, his language, are explained in scholarly terms. His poems 
are quoted at length. A series of marginal notes explain the difficult words 
and phrases, and an appreciation of his poetry and its relations to the litera- 
ture of the preceding century are helpful to the reader. The volume is 
a pleasing addition to the series of literary lives edited by Will D. Howe. 





NOTES 


A UNITARIAN Pastor ON TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Rev. Henry D. Brown, recently preaching in the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, said that “traditional Christianity has no vision, it does not enable 
a man to see what Christ called the Kingdom of God as something bigger 
than himself or any man.” “The truly converted man,” said Rev. Mr. Brown, 
“has this vision, which unifies life and gives man a sense of responsibility 
for the future of the universe.” 

In the first place, we are very much puzzled to know just what Rev. Mr. 
Brown was trying to get through his head when he uttered the foregoing 
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smoky words. Evidently, however, he was orating about some kind of so- 
called Christianity, which he styled “traditional,” but which does not go be- 
yond the range of his own little mind, or that of people like himself. Surely 
he knows nothing about the charity and labors of the Apostles, the sacrifices 
unto death of the martyrs, the self-denying armies of missionaries, con- 
fessors, and virgins who in all ages, from the beginning down to the present, 
have gone forth from the bosom of the true Church to carry the glad tidings 
of the Gospel to all the world, and who, for Christ and his teachings and 
their fellowmen have suffered the forfeiture of all that the natural man 
holds dear and of all that the world could give. Traditional Christianity 
teaches man the responsibility for his own soul, and for the spiritual welfare 
of every other soul in so far as one is able and obliged, by his duty or 
office, to care for the souls of others. It does not, indeed, hold one respon- 
sible for the future of the sun, moon, and stars, or of the mountains and 
clouds, as Mr. Brown would seem to have it do. How idiotic it is to be 
inculcating “a responsibility for the universe,” when one seems irresponsible 
for the very words one uses! 

Secondly. “Traditional Christianity,” Mr. Brown avers, “fails to offer any 
goal worthy of the life of man. It makes no definite call upon the multitude 
to the giving of life to a definite end for the universe.” 

God Himself is the end and goal held out to man by traditional Christian- 
ity. Is not God, the Creator of man and of the universe, a worthy goal for 
the life of man? To assert the opposite is blasphemy. Was Mr. Brown so 
carried away by his raving and rambling that he really and truly considered 
the universe a more worthy aim and end of human life than God and His 
eternal rewards? 

Thirdly. But “Christianity,” says Rev. Mr. Brown, “is selfish. It puts 
forward the selfish end that you save your own soul, and tells you that if 
you don’t, there is a hell waiting for you.” 

So, then, is the law of the state and the nation selfish, because it tells you 
to take care of yourself and obey its precepts, or you will be punished. 
Christianity requires one to save his own soul and to look to that first, just 
as it requires one to care for his own health first and foremost. “For what 
doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” (Matt., xvi, 26). But Mr. Brown forgets the teaching of 
Christianity on this, as on other points. He does not seem to know that to 
save one’s soul frequently means the giving up of everything, even of life 
itself, for the good of others, and that it always means self-denial and self- 
sacrifice of the most rigorous kind. Rev. Brown should read those words 
of Christ, which have been the rule of all Christ’s true followers, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel, shall save it” (Luke, 
ix, 23; Mark, viii, 35). 














